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THE TENDER 


MERCIES OF THE GOOD 


By CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AN ENGLISH SQUIRE,” 


‘*WAYNFLETE,” ETC. ETC. 


“The quality of mercy is not strained” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
WHAT WILL IT COST ? 


S Mrs. Purcell stirred about 
on that same morning over 
her necessary household 
duties, her clever brains, 
recovering from the shock 
and terror of the night be- 

fore, began to consider the situation. Her 

emotions subsided, and as she was one of 
those who, however much they feel, cannot 
help also thinking, the facts began to adjust 
themselves in her mind. ‘The trained nurse 
took a hopeful view of Jack’s chances, only 
insisting on absolute quiet for him, and the 
result of the quarrel left her time to think of 
its cause. When people’s feelings carry 
their judgment with them, life is simpler, 
but though all the passion of the mother’s 
nature rallied round her son, she knew in 
that secret conviction which, as has been 
well said, is ‘‘ the conscience of the mind,” 
that Jack had lied and that Austin had not. 

She tried to think that the boy had only 

induced Her to lie as an extra safeguard, but 

in her heart she knew otherwise. 

She had done Austin Fairford great 
wrong. The inveterate inborn belief that 
somehow the gentleman would escape con- 
sequences and leave her boy to bear the 
blame, rose up to justify her action, besides 
the instincts that urged her to defend her 
son, with every weapon in her power as a 
lioness would fight for her cub with teeth 
and claws. But she knew all about the 
instincts of the cub. 

However shocking and startling her cousin 
Macnamara’s revelations of Austin’s past 
might be they scarcely confused her cer- 
tainty. She was far more sure of Austin’s 
innocence than the poor Colonel, or than any 
of the bystanders. Mrs. Purcell’s faculties 
were untrained, but they were very keen; 
nor could she help arranging events in her 
mind, and, as she made the pies for the 
Sunday dinner, and kept her ears open for 
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any sounds from the two sick rooms, her 
imagination pictured the scenes through 
which she might be likely to pass, and the 
alternatives of betraying her son and con- 
tinuing to forswear herself were quite clear 
before her. She was brought at once face 
to face with a foreseen crisis, when there 
was a tap at the outer door of the kitchen 
and Miss Villiers herself stood before her. 

It never occurred to Daffodil that patience 
and submission meant inaction. If any- 
thing could be done for Austin she must do 
it. She trusted him, she ranged herself on 
his side ; but is any human trust, that is not 
mere animal fidelity, free from the possi- 
bility of fear? She believed in him, she 
meant to stand by him; but, after all, she 
did not thoroughly know him. 

She had sat through the evening before 
correcting Latin exercises, and setting lessons 
for her scholars. To give in did not occur 
to her. Her mother talked to her, by no 
means harshly, but holding a brief against 
Austin with clear, cool, good sense. 

“You know Daff,” she said, “if you were 
not in love with him, you would see it as I 
do.” 

“No, mother,” said Daffodil, “ you see it 
too simply.” 

“Be it as it may, my dear, he cannot 
possibly marry you, and he ought to know 
it. But for this affair I should have told 
him so.” 

“Well, mother, he does know it. There 
can be no question of marriage just now.” 

‘Well, then, what can there be question 
of? Look here, Daffodil, you’ll throw your- 
self into this miserable business, and centre 
all your thoughts and your happiness in it, 
and when it’s over, where will you be? 
You may think now that you are ready to 
give up your whole life to him, but you'll 
have lots of lives—you’re at the very begin- 
ning of things, you’ll come to the end of 
this feeling. Now, my dear, you’re too 
clever not to know that feelings don’t last 
for ever.” 
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‘* Well, mother,” said Daffodil again, 
‘“‘ when I do come to the end of the feeling, 
I must settle what to do about it. While I 
have it, I shall be true to it, and that’s all 
you can say about anything. It’s all I’ve 
got to go by just now. There is that be- 
tween Austin and me which, as long as it 


does last, even if you think it won’t last , 


long, gives us a right to each other’s help 
and confidence. I can’t desert him any 
more than if I’d married him. I did pro- 
mise to marry him.” 

“ Daffodil, that’s very romantic, helpful 
friendship and all that sort of thing, but it’s 
not real. You'll get carried away by your 
fine feeling, and then, oh, my dear, you'll 
be miserable and silly, and a thousand things, 
which you don’t know anything about. 
Your happiness and your health and your 
good sense, Daff, may all come to shipwreck 
—over such a hopeless, miserable business 
as a love affair that can’t come to an ordi- 
nary conclusion. Fine impulses, Daffa- 
downdilly, are too much for people some- 
times. People’s characters can’t stand them.” 

‘‘ Mother, you are worse than Mephisto- 
pheles,” cried Daffodil, starting up ; “ that’s 
just how he would put it.” 

“It’s true,” said Mrs. Villiers, steadily. 
“You will come to an end of your present 
feelings, and if you give way to them, you'll 
break down under the worry of it.” 

‘No, mother,” said Daffodil, “I don’t 
think I shall. Of course 1 know that I 
should be very sorry for any other girl in 
my place, and, like Mephistopheles, you say 
quite true things, and it’s quite right that I 
should be made to think about them. As I 
said before, I won’t do one thing that you 
don’t know of. The only thing I want to 
do now, is to go and talk to Mrs. Purcell, 
and see if I can find out if she tells the 
truth.” 

“ But that mixes you up with the business. 
I want you out of it.” 

“So does Austin,” said Daffodil, “ but I 
shouldn’t be a Christian if I did keep out of 
i a 

“Oh, my dear,” said Mrs. Villiers, with 
some irritation, ‘it’s quite superfluous to 
talk about Christianity in connection with 
love affairs. The motive’s strong enough 
without it.” 

“ Well,” said Daffodil, drily, “it’s as well 
to have it in the background.” 


There was no use in arguing the matter 
out. The promptings of the soul have to 
be resisted or followed for good or evil at 
the soul’s own risk, and Daffodil, following 
hers, found herself in the Hole kitchen just 
as the pies were put in the oven. 

She had come there with a definite purpose, 
and a daring one. Had she power enough 
over Mrs. Purcell to make her tell the truth? 
She had much power. The intense admira- 
tion felt by Mrs. Purcell for the kind and 
brilliant girl. who spoke to her as equal mind 
to mind, and helped her to pleasures of 
which no one else knew that she stood in 
need, was quite genuine, and a thrill ran 
through her as Daffodil stood looking at her 
with eyes which recalled the Ladye in her 
bower. 

All the natural inquiries as to Jack’s 
condition were made and answered, and then 
Daffodil said deliberately : 

“The accident is a terrible trouble to Mr. 
Austin.” 

“Oh, Miss Daffodil—I don’t think—I 
can’t think in my right mind that Mr. Austin 
meant to kill my poor Jack. Oh, it is a 
true grief to me to think ill of Mr. Austin.” 

“TI wish,” said Daffodil, sitting down in 
Purcell’s big chair by the fire, “that you 
would tell me just what you think happened.” 

*“T—I don’t know—whether I ought to 
say anything.” 

“Yes, to me you ought. Because if none 
of this had happened, I should now have 
been engaged to be married to Mr. Austin.” 

‘Oh, yes, Miss Daffodil, to your Knight 
in the bower. I felt sure—I knew it must 
be true,” cried Mrs. Purcell, carried away 
for the moment, and looking quite illumin- 
ated. 

“Yes, so I’ve a right to ask about him. 
How do you know that he did not give Jack 
that thirty pounds ?” 

“Oh, I know my boy would tell the 
truth!” 

* But do you know?” 

“Yes,” cried Mrs. Purcell, desperately, 
‘didn’t I see him give him only the fifty? 
I know—I know Jack didn’t have it. I 
know it, I know it.” 

“T don’t believe you. That’s not true,” 
said Daffodil. ‘I know you’re not speaking 
the truth. Mrs. Purcell, for my sake, for 
everybody’s sake—for Jack’s sake even, tell 
me the whole truth now.” 
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She caught Mrs. Purcell’s hands in her 
own, and their eyes met in an awful contest. 
“My lover.” “My son.” The two great 
human passions struggled hard, while every 
force of influence and resistance in the souls 
of the two women met and fought with each 
other. 

“‘ Speak, speak,” cried the girl. 

“ No—no,” gasped the mother. 

Then another force shot like an arrow 
through the passionate weight of Daffodil’s 
entreaty. 

‘“‘ Speak the truth,” she said, “for the love 
of God, speak the truth and don’t lie! Yes, 
speak the truth before God, whichever it 
condemns.” 

Then the poorer soul and the weaker 
spirit cowered before the stronger. Mrs. 
Purcell wrenched her hands free, and, sink- 
ing into a chair, hid her face in them and 
sobbed. 

“Oh, my boy—oh, my boy—oh, what is 
to become of us all!” 

It was a virtual confession, and Daffodil 
threw her arms round her and kissed her, 
sobbing too. 

“ Austin will not hurt him,” she began, 
when another voice said : 

“ Mrs. Purcell.” 

Daffodil turned her head and saw the 
nurse standing in the door. 

“Mrs. Purcell, your son is calling you. 
He seems disturbed in his mind.” 

Mrs. Purcell sprang up and flew out of 
the room, and Daffodil, baffled in the moment 
of victory, sank into her place, conscious of 
the struggle she had gone through. 

Mrs. Purcell flew upstairs, and stood by 
Jack’s bed. 

“‘ What is it, my darling?” she said; and 
Jack muttered, ‘“ Mother, mother, don’t 
forget—you know.” 

“Did he hear us talking?” said Mrs. 
Purcell, quickly. 

“I heard nothing,” said the nurse. “I 
don’t think he could.” 

‘*‘ Mother,” muttered Jack. 

“No, no, I don’t forget,” said Mrs. 
Purcell. ‘No, no, I know—I know.” 

Mrs. Purcell ran downstairs, and stood for 
a moment in Daffodil’s presence. 

“It’s a providence,” she said, “a pro- 
vidence. My boy &new that I was nearly 
going to—to doubt him. I never, never 
will. I'll be true to him for ever and ever!” 


She was gone again in a moment, and 
Daffodil looked after her, startled. What, 
after all, had she gained? The absolute 
certainty for herself that Jack and his mother 
had agreed together to tell a lie, and the 
knowledge that she had nearly made Mrs. 
Purcell speak the truth, that she had put a 
tremendous force upon her, which somehow 
had reached farther than she had guessed. 
She perceived that nothing more could be 
done now, but there was something else 
which she guessed would be wise. 

She could, as has been seen, keep a secret. 
She could also give confidence. Except the 
actual fact in Austin’s past, she would give 
herself the safeguard of Miss Worthington’s 
knowledge of all her own part in the matter. 

It was comfortable to sit on the hearth- 
rug in Amy’s sitting-room and tell all she 
could. 

“You know,” she concluded, “it’s not 
only Austin. You know, I’m really some- 
thing to Mrs. Purcell. You told me once 
she’d be a handful for me. I know she’s 
telling lies for Jack’s sake, and I must try 
and stop her. Wouldn’t you?” 

“ Well, Daffodil, I doubt if you will stop 
her. You'll be able to work on her con- 
science, no doubt. One can do most things, 
short of getting people to act. But still in 
your place I should try, knowing, however, 
that she may turn round on you, and say 
false things of you from the prick of her 
conscience.” 

“Yes,” said Daffodil, ‘ I daresay she may 
—sometimes. She’s not a very good woman, 
but there are fine bits in her. I wonder if 
there are any in Jack? But what I mean is, 
one has got to do one’s duty by a little friend- 
ship, just as much as by a great love.” 

“Yes, that’s sound,” said Amy. ‘“ But 
you, like Austin, must just wait till Jack’s 
better. What happened to-day may be a 
mere chance, but no sort of excitement must 
be risked now.” 

“I feel,” said Daffodil, pulling the sticks 
about in the wood fire, “I feel almost as if 
I could make Jack tell the truth.” 

“Perhaps you could,” said Miss Worthing- 
ton. “I’ve no doubt that you could make 
his mother do so. But if you only put the 
force of your influence on her, it won’t do 
much good, she’ll swing back like a pendulum. 
You'll have to try in quieter times to get her 
to see it for herself. That will be for you to 
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do even if, as is very likely, the truth is found 
out otherwise. But now, my dear, I quite 
recognise that you can’t, as you say, keep 
out of it in feeling and intent. But your 
mother is very much in the right. Austin 
Fairford 7s your lover, and it would not be 
right of him as things are now to claim your 
promise. You don’t want to add to the 
gossip which must fly about. You had really 
better not come here much at present. I'll 
keep you in touch with what goes on, and, 
if Austin wants you, he can find you easily.” 

Daffodil reddened and was silent. Then 
she looked up. 

“TI know,” she said, “ I’ve got to be very 
careful not to make a fool of myself. Well, 
[’ll stay away if I don’t feel quite certain that 
I ought to come.” 

She rose up, smiling. ‘“ This afternoon,” 
she said, “ I’ve got to go and see a girll 
know in Bishopsford whose lover drinks. 
She’s a clerk in the post office, and he ‘travels 
in oleographs.’- She told me, somehow. Her 
people don’t know about it—the drinking I 
mean—she wants to give him up and not say 
why—I want her to tell them. ‘ Soruns the 
world away!’ Oh, and do you know, I’ve 
almost got Mrs. Hatton to take the pledge.” 

She went off with a kiss and a resolute 
smile. 

“Twenty-three!” thought Amy. ‘“ When 
I was her age my fellow-creatures were lay- 
figures to me. The world gets on. What 
an amount it will have held for that girl 
before she’s fifty! But if that slippery young 
Purcell has telepathic powers in his state of 
brain excitement, it complicates the situation. 
The world’s running very fast just now, and 
I don’t see where it’s going to—we’re whirl- 
ing through space.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


FATHER, I AM SORRY 


Ir the record of Austin Fairford’s past did 
not suddenly leap to light on that eventful 
Saturday, something mysterious showed 
vaguely in the shadows, and Ford-Regis and 
Bishopsford began to ask what was the matter. 
Knocking a man down may have answered 
as a method of silencing slander in simpler 
and more heroic times; but when Austin 
applied it to his dispute with Jack Purcell, 
he set everyone in the neighbourhood asking 
why he had so forgotten himself. Reasons 


why crept out of obscure corners. Debts 
were spoken of. The fact of the forged re- 
ceipt, betrayed perhaps by some of Jackson’s 
people, came under discussion. Austin’s 
home-coming and home-staying began to 
demand explanation, and as he and his father 
drove in to Christopher Fairford’s office early 
in the afternoon, curious glances followed 
them, and some thought, as the solicitor 
uncle did himself, that the young man had 
been brought to make a full confession of his 
sins, and to take legal advice on their conse- 
quences. Gerald Worthington, as he picked 
up little bits and pieced together little indi- 
cations from wild words of Mrs. Purcell’s, 
cautious inquiries of the uncle’s, half confi- 
dences at the Macnamaras—Mrs. Macnamara 
obligingly caught bronchitis during her house 
moving, and had to send for the doctor— 
soon arrived at a tolerable notion of the state 
of the case. He had always suspected a 
mystery, and now it pleased him to find the 
clue to it. He put the facts together, and 
his conclusions from them resembled Miss 
Agatha’s to a degree which would have 
greatly surprised her. 

When saint and worldling were in accord, 
what chance had the sinner between them ? 
Gerald Worthington couldn’t afford to stand 
up for Tosty, especially as it was not likely 
that he was unjustly suspected. He got a 
firmer foothold every day on the ladder of 
success, but he was still forced to cling on 
with his teeth. 

Pursuing these thoughts, he was returning 


from a round, really quite a long little round,. 


of professional visits—and oh, poor fellow, 
what satisfaction they gave him! He was 
returning through the meadows belonging to 
Ford, when he met Nancy, on her way back 
from the sewing class to which her aunt had 
sternly sent her, on the ground that personal’ 
trouble should never interfere with daily 
duties. Nancy, full of young self-conscious 
passion, had felt abashed before the eyes of 
the little girls, as she fixed their hems and 
gathers, and now at sight of Worthington 
she turned scarlet and greeted him with 
awkward stiffness. 

“ My sister and I are to have the pleasure 
of dining with you next week, as I under- 
stand,” said Gerald, easily, after a word or 
two. 

“Yes, I hope so.” 

“T trust,” said Gerald, cautiously, that. 
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your brother will not make himself uneasy as 
to the result of Purcell’s accident. I have 
little doubt that he will do well.” 

He spoke from the instinct of taking 
advantage of any chance of making play ; 
but Nancy turned round on him with fierce, 
miserable eyes. 

“Oh, Dr. Worthington, I am ashamed 
to look you in the face, you, who were 
falsely accused and bore it so bravely—and 
we began by holding aloof—and—and 
now: i 

‘Indeed, Miss Fairford,” said Worthington, 
“T can hardly express my sense of the kind- 
ness and fairness with which I have been 
treated. Every chance has been given me to 
live down an unlucky mistake. I am grate- 
ful. In the little I have seen of your 
brother, he has been most courteous and 
kind to me.” 

Between Nancy’s passionate truthfulness 
and the loyalty that prevented her from 
actually betraying her brother, she hardly 
knew what to say. 

‘“‘ False charges are only an honour,” she 
said, and somehow Worthington got her out 
of her difficulty and managed to get round 
to a case of illness in the village, walking by 
her side, and fairly making her forget Austin 
altogether. 

When he parted from her at the turn to 
the Hole, she was by many degrees less 
miserable, and a new idea had shown him 
an unexpected face. He was -not quite 
prepared to welcome it, but he packed it 
away for future consideration. 

Nancy had never had so intimate a con- 
versation with any man out of her own 
family before. In fact she had no girl- 
friends even, out of the Fairford circle, and 
her notion of intercourse was merely agree- 
able companionship. She went home won- 
dering if Dr. Worthington could influence 
Austin for good—and got in just as the 
father and son came back from Bishopsford. 

They came into the drawing-room together 
where Nancy had joined the other ladies, 
and something as they came in recalled to 
Hilda that other home-coming when all but 
the young sister had suffered silent agonies 
of shame, and Austin speechless, sullen, had 
looked like a wild beast in a cage. She 
even seemed to remember the voice in which 
the Colonel had then remarked that it had 
been a fine day. 











Austin was silent now. He looked very 
unhappy ; somehow Hilda felt that another 
blow was coming. 

The Colonel began to speak : 

“‘ T have to tell you,” he said, “ of a severe 
misfortune. Austin considers that it is 
better that you should know it at once. I 
have already told him.” 

“Ts Jack Purcell—dead ?” cried Nancy. 

“ No,” said the Colonel, rather sharply. 
“ Nor likely to die, as I am told; but I 
have already told Austin 

“IT think,” said Miss Agatha, as_ the 
Colonel chose his words slowly, “ that Austin 
might spare you the pain of telling us the 
result of your inquiries.” 

Austin smiled. 

“JT will,” he said, “if my father will let 
me. He has had some money losses. The 
bank has failed. He was quite justified 
in taking shares in it, and also, as I think, 
deeply as we must regret it, in advising 
Hilda to do so. But the loss is a very 
heavy one, and we cannot see just yet what 
it will involve. Let me show them Uncle 
Christopher’s statement, father. ‘This is how 
it is.” 

Hilda looked and listened. She heard 
the explanation, “ shares ”—* failure ”— 
*calls”—“ such a number of thousands,” 
and then—“ We fear it will cost Hilda quite 
two-thirds of her income.” 

She felt as if in a dream. A fact so 
unfamiliar to the lifelong habits of her 
thoughts as a change in her steady fixed 
income could not at once be grasped, and 
surely this was not Austin speaking with 
quiet authority, and taking the lead among 
them. 

“JT deeply regret,” said the Colonel, “I 
cannot express to Hilda how deeply I regret 
having acted on my own judgment on her 
behalf, but she knows—she sees—if it had 
been my own daughter és 

“Oh, uncle, yes—indeed, I’m glad you 
did,” cried Hilda with quick, unreasoning, 
generous impulse. 

“It’s only money,” broke out Nancy. 
* Papa, we don’t mind about that.” 

Then Agatha left her chair, and crossing 
over to her brother, solemnly kissed him. 
*¢ Nicolas,” she said, “in a trouble such as 
this we can all help each other. You won’t 
find any of us repine at retrenchments ; no 
doubt they will be very good for us. We 
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know well that there are worse things than 
money losses to bear.” 

“You all show generosity,” said the 
Colonel—“ and I thank you—but the effects 
of money losses are very far reaching, and if 
we have to leave Ford—I trust we shall be 
enabled” 

The three women started— 

“Leave Ford?” With a sudden flash 
the meaning of the trouble thrilled through 
Nancy’s young untried soul. “ Leave Ford? 
—leave life.” She hid her face in her hands. 
‘Leave Ford? Leave the old narrow round, 
the old dull routine!” Something that was 
not misery sprang up within Hilda’s heart. 
The impossible change had come. 

“Leave Ford ?” Leave the home she had 
never left in all her seventy years? Agatha’s 
delicate old face turned pale and cold. She 
held up her head, then bowed it, as she said 
resolutely : “* His Will be done.” 

‘You have all,” said Colonel Fairford, 
“taken this misfortune in a truly noble 
spirit, especially my son, whose prospects in 
life I have injured so irreparably.” 

There was no answer, only the sound of 
hasty footsteps moving away from where 
Austin, since Agatha’s first speech, had been 
standing in the darkness behind his father’s 
chair. , 

Nobody spoke again; perhaps nobody 
could. It was the instinct of them all to 
hide emotion, and after a minute they each 
went separately away. The Colonel slowly 
went back into his library. A tall figure 
started up in the dim firelight, and a hand 
caught his. 

‘“‘ Father—indeed—I am sorry. 

His voice failed, the father drew his son 
close, and the long, long years since childish 
sins had been repented and forgiven passed 


out of sight. They were still father and son. 
* * * * 


” 





“Tf your dear mother had lived, my boy,” 
said the Colonel presently, “‘ she would have 
known better how to understand your 
trials.” 

“‘ Father, you said then you were glad she 
was dead.” 

“I was wrong, Austin, wrong. I have 
not taken her place.” 

They were sitting now side by side, and 
Austin spoke at intervals. 

“It was so very bad, not being fit for the 
army ; everything seemed forfeited.” 


“It has been long over now, my boy.” 

“ And seeing you—ashamed.” 

“Perhaps, Austin, I forgot that you were 
ashamed too.” 

“It drove me mad, and any fool’s trick 
helped me to forget you. And then—when 
you asked where I had been———” 

“Your mother would have understood.” 

“I am so afraid—so dreadfully afraid,” 
said Austin after a long pause, “that poor 
Jack won’t recover.” 

‘‘ Ah, Austin, that’s in the hands of a 
Father who loves you more than I do.” 

‘I don’t think He can,” said Austin. 

** Ah, my boy, I have failed to teach you ; 
but, my son, I take your word—lI take your 
word—and whatever comes, we will go 
through it together.” 

Austin sat up and looked round. Life 
would begin anew. But he put his hands 
over his eyes, as if bewildered. 

“I think,” he said, “ that I am very tired. 
I believe I must rest. Only I promised to 
see Kit again.” 

“‘T will write Kit a note and explain to 
him that you cannot come. Rest by all 
means ; you have gone through too much.” 

Austin went upstairs, dizzy and stupid 
with the exhaustion of such a week of high 
pressure. 

The Colonel, the new trouble half for- 
gotten in the softening of the old one, moved 
briskly to write his note. He faced the din- 
ner at which the three women were all 
strung up to be brave by every principle and 
instinct within them. They said very little 
to each other, but each during the evening, 
as she sat over book or work in their accus- 
tomed fashion, thought of the unaccustomed 
chances of the future. Austin did not 
appear again, and the Colonel sent down to 
the Hole for the last account of Jack, and 
finding it at least no worse, went, as he had 
scarcely ever done before, to his son’s room, 
thinking to relieve his anxiety so that he 
might sleep. But when, as no answer came 
to his gentle knock, he went in, he found the 
poor young fellow so dead asleep, that even 
the unwonted footstep failed to disturb him. 
All the hard look of effort was gone, and the 
face, though pale, was soft and boyish as it 
used to be in days almost forgotten. 

The Colonel put Dr. Worthington’s note 
on a table by the bed and went away softly, 
a happy man. 
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CHAPTER XL 


YOUR FRIEND 


DarropiL had to get through her Sunday 
as best she might. She went to church, and 
augured, she knew not what, from Austin’s 
absence, augured something that was not all 
grievous, when the Colonel stepped a little 
out of his way, and said “Good morning, 
my dear Diaphenia,” with marked kindness. 

There was a great concourse of Fairfords. 
Young Nicolas, newly ordained, was preach- 
ing his: first sermon in his father’s church, 
and all the ‘‘ Christophers ” had come over 
to hear him. George, just passed into the 
army, had been ordered to Burmah ; it was 
his last Sunday with his family. The 
losses at Ford, the charges against Austin 
were not the only events of the time. The 
custom was to go into the Rectory after 
service and exchange greetings, and news. 
Mrs. Villiers had never allowed this practice 
to be invariably expected of herself or her 
daughter. It would have been “nicer,” 
most of the cousins thought, if she had. 
To-day, however, was a special occasion. 
After Nicolas’ correct young sermon had 
been listened to by his mother and sisters 
with a breathless interest, which eloquence 
and experience would hardly have excited, 
they joined the others, and went into the 
big, cheerful drawing-room. Austin was 
sitting with Kit, who was downstairs, and 
pronounced himself as well as usual. 

The two young heroes of the day came up 
to Daffodil, as her mother said afterwards, 
*‘to lay their respective rats at her feet.” 
Kit went up and shook hands with the 
Colonel in rather a marked manner. 

“Well, Nick, did you bring the house 
down ?” he said, turning to his brother. 

“© My dear Kit,” said Mrs. Christopher 
Fairford, ‘“‘ I don’t consider that a well-chosen 
expression.” 

‘I beg your pardon, Aunt Chris. It was 
entirely metaphorical, and meant to express 
my disappointment at not being able to go 
and sit under him.” 

“TI didn’t know the great event was to 
come off to-day,” said Austin, joining the 
young men as they stood by Daffodil’s 
side. 

‘It has been settled for some time,” said 
Nick. 

Did she fancy that the stiff answer was 
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intentional, and that there was a purpose in 
George’s sudden moving aside. She looked 
round. The Colonel had beckoned the 
Rector away with him. Nancy, usually at 
this time full of Sunday-school gossip, was 
dead silent, with her veil over her eyes. 
The other girls went into the conservatory, 
the elder ladies spoke together. She looked 
at Kit, who flushed and frowned, as he sat 
down again in his place, then at Austin, who 
looked quite impassive. 

“‘T want to talk to you,” he said quietly. 
“When can it be done?” 

“Come to Pretty Peep this afternoon,” 
she said, “ that will be best.” 

He nodded, and looked round the room, 
which was quickly emptying. Kit got up 
again and came over to him, for the purpose 
apparently of telling Daffodil that it was a 
fine day. 

“T’m going on,” said Austin, “the rest 
will follow. Keep out of mischief, Kit.” 
He went, and Mary called Daffodil aside. 

“ Oh, Daff,” she said, “‘ do you know about 
Austin? Isn’t it dreadful? Nick says we 
ought to have been told long ago; that it’s 
not been fair; and George says, that when a 
man is in the army it’s hard on him to have 
to associate with any one who couldn’t—you 
know. a 

*‘ Kit doesn’t appear to think so.” 

‘“* He would if it wasn’t Austin.” 

“ But it is Austin.” 

*‘ IT don’t know,” said Mary. ‘I’m very 
sorry. But they say every one is talking 
about Jackson’s receipt, and George picked 
up the o/d story in Bishopsford. And now 
he thinks Uncle Nicolas has lost some 
money. Perhaps it went to pay Austin’s 
debts ; and then there’s Jack Purcell. I don’t 
know what we shall do. Of course nobody 
can trust him—one’s own cousin! Iam so 
sorry. Poor Nancy, how miserable she 
looks ! ” 

“Do you think I look miserable?” said 
Daffodil. 

“You? No, why should you ?” 

*‘ Because I promised the other day to 
marry Austin. I should be very miserable if 
I thought so ill of him.” 

The ringing of the dinner-bell and the 
movement of the others cut off Mary’s 
amazed reply. Daffodil held her head up 
and smiled proudly. She would at least 
stand to her colours. 
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“One must consider the effect of ex- 
ample,” said Nick. 

‘¢ A man must think of his own position,” 
said George, who had been wont to coax 
Austin to give him rabbit shooting. 

Daffodil did not hear these remarks, but 
she guessed them, and Mrs. Villiers, taken 
into confidence and condoled with on her 
girl’s infatuation, heard everything, and 
more than everything, even to Lady Bar- 
bara’s certainty “from Agatha’s marked 
silence” that she distrusted the motives of 
Austin’s most apparently amiable actions. 
For Agatha was silent. She contributed no 
word outside the walls of Ford to the 
family discussion. 

Austin came in the afternoon to Pretty 
Peep, and Daffodil met him and took him 
into the quaint little dining-room, a tiny 
place with turquoise blue paper, white paint, 
and yellow twill covering. ‘ Nothing there 
worth twopence,” as Mrs. Villiers said, but 
the outcome of .Daffodil’s taste, and of their 
joint handiwork. 

As they stood alone together in the fire- 
warmed, sunlit room, the lost future showed 
to Austin its sweet, impossible face. He 
had awoke that morning to a new peace, but 
also to new pain. For the heart of flesh is 
not callous like the heart of stone, and his 
old view that defiant pride gives strength 
was true as far as it went. As the real 
Austin Fairford, simple, affectionate, loyal 
to tradition, stirred under the weight that 
had forced him into one narrow groove, all 
natural loves woke up to natural pangs. 

“T want you to understand everything,” 
he said. ‘We have lost a great deal of 
money. Ford may have to be let-—perhaps 
sold—I must work, if I can get work. But 
you saw to-day, everything is now known. 
Even if I get clear of this present matter, as 
if I can I will—even if Jack recovers—the 
old story can be—and will be—told against 
me. My father—my father has forgiven me, 
believes me, and Kit—you saw Kit—and 
you ”» 

“ J know you,” interposed Daffodil. 

“‘ Yes,” he said more firmly, “I think you 
do. I have told you all the truth, and I am 
not going to give up myself. I’m not the 
mean hound I seem. I’m going to fight for 
my character as far as I can save it, and for 
my soul—which I’ve nearly lost—but not 
quite. Don’t be ashamed of me—you shall 





not need. But, this is good-bye. I must 
let you go. There’s no chance, no choice. 
There can be no question now———” 


“Of our being married,” said Daffodil. 
‘‘T know, but I do know you, and I love 
you—lI’ve told you so. And it won’t make 
me in the least unhappy to keep on being 
your friend—I am that.” 

“No,” said Austin, suddenly and roughly, 
‘*¢T’m your lover, and nothing else is possible. 
I'll never drag you down to my level—I’m 
not sucha fiend. But I shall love you till 
I’m in my grave.” 

‘¢ Well,” said Daffodil, in a clear, strained 
voice, “I shall love you beyond that, a long 
way.” 

Austin flung himself into a chair and 
covered his face. 

“Oh,” he groaned, “how awfully, how 
awfully I’m punished ! ” 

‘‘ Why are you afraid of hurting me?” 
said Daffodil. ‘Won’t it comfort you a 
little to know how I love you? I can quite 
bear that our love should have no earthly 
close. If we’d happened to have been 
married first, I must have stuck to you. And 
when I told you I loved you, that for me 
was just the same, and will be always.” 

“No, no, if I let you keep on any tie 
between us, if I let you call yourself anything 
to me, I could not look you in the face. 
What are you talking of? How could we 
meet and write as friends? When we are 
life, and love, and joy to each other, what’s 
the use of pretending? No, no, I shall 
think of you, dream of you, worship you. 
When I’m cut to the quick with shame, I 
shall remember that you trust me; when the 
world’s all black, there’ll still be you in it. 
I shall say to myself, she loved me, and T’il 
not fall below her thoughts of me. She 
loved me—even me. But nothing more, 
nothing else.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Daffodil, “as far as ’m 
concerned, that’ll do. What more do you 
think I want?” 

He laughed a little. 

“ We both mean the same thing,” she 
said. 

“ No, we don’t,” said Austin. 
my side. You might keep 
free.” 

“Might I?” she said, and looked into 
his face. And then he knew that she could 
not; and he knew what love is, the love that 
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is Divine. For the source of love is the 
same, though the stream flows through 
earthen vessels, through other souls to ours, 
through us to other souls. 

Austin did not even say that he under- 
stood her. He gave in without protest, and 
they talked—as friends—talked fearlessly 
through all the frightening facts that divided 
them. ‘Then he said. 

“Now, before I go, take me to your 
mother ;” and Daffodil, wondering, took him 
into the drawing-room, where Mrs. Villiers 
sat, fretting over the interview, wondering 
what was passing, longing to interrupt them. 
He spoke at once. 

“TI have told Daffodil everything that has 
happened since the day I came to you and 
told you that I loved her. You will not 
expect me to deny that now, nor to suppose 
she gave me her promise lightly. I don’t 
think it can injure her, if by chance it has 
become known that I have the honour of 
loving her. But be assured that I hold her 
by no promise. I shall claim nothing from 
her.” 

“I shall be plain-spoken,” said Mrs. 
Villiers. ‘I don’t think you ought to have 
asked her to marry you without telling me 
all your story. As it is, any engagement 
would be preposterous. I hope she will get 
over her feelings and forget you, and you 
ought to do nothing to make that harder for 
her.” 

‘TI hope I never shall,” said Austin. “I 
don’t admit that I ought to have told you a 
long past fact; but I know well now that I 
never could have kept its results from her. 
I can’t help it that she has been my salva- 
tion.” 

He was gone with no further farewell, and 
Daffodil, her heart still on fire, said reso- 
lutely : 

‘‘ Now, mother, you will see if I am miser- 
able.” 

“‘ No, my dear, very likely I shall not, 
but you will be,” said Mrs. Villiers. 

‘Then I will be,” said Daffodil, for the 
time of tears had not come; she was still 
at white heat. 

But he, standing in the darkness outside 
her gate, even while he loved and rejoiced 
and took courage, longed for the kiss he had 
renounced, for the farewell he had not taken, 
for the sweet, sweet human hope that he had 
forfeited. 
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It would have been much easier to have 
given Daffodil up altogether. 


CHAPTER XLI 
AT BRACEBRIDGE 


AFTER this week of thickly-packed experi- 
ences there ensued a period when the tide 
of events was slack; the bank notes were 
not traced, and Jack Purcell grew little better 
or worse. 

Christmas was imminent, a fact which 
greatly increased the practical awkwardness 
of the difficult situation. The Christmas 
dinner at Ford was an institution only less 
sacred among the Fairfords than the re- 
ligious services of the day. It dated from 
before the Colonel’s earliest recollections, and 
included the Pretty Peep cousins as a 
matter of course. No member of the family 
could remember an English Christmas spent 
in any other manner. They were all proud 
of the unbroken custom. Many and serious 
as were the questions at stake, this matter 
was the first to be anxiously discussed 
among the clan. 

Mrs. Villiers, as was her wont, took the 
bull promptly by the horns, and declared 
her intention of taking herself and Daffodil 
to spend Christmas with some old friends at 
Midwell, a plan which Daffodil had no 
desire to dispute. It was the first fruits of 
being “friends,” and there was no use in 
thinking of what that Christmas dinner might 
have been if she and Austin had continued 
to be lovers. Lady Barbara and Mrs. 
Chris Fairford consulted whether they could 
make Kit’s health the excuse for breaking 
the old habit. If Kit could not go? But 
Kit had long ago settled, before the trouble 
began, that he would spend two or three 
nights at Ford sooner than be absent from 
this family festival, fondly remembered as it 
had been through all his years of absence. 

Then, would the Colonel want them? 
Yes; the Colonel said that he hoped that 
‘at least once more” he might receive them 
all at his table. But thenit was so awkward 
about Austin. To this difficulty the two 
uncles made reply that, with regard to 
Austin’s original lapse, they had long ago 
pledged themselves to put it behind them. 
They regretted that it had come to the 
knowledge of their sons and daughters, but 
no outward notice could possibly be taken 
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of it. As for the present charge, it was 
unproved, and whatever line they might 
have taken if Nicolas’ affairs had been pros- 
perous, it would ill-become them to make 
so marked a change in the face of the 
public, when his severe losses must soon be 
known to every one. It would not be right 
by the family, and the Fairfords always did 
what they knew to be right. Moreover, 
they none of them had the least sympathy 
with the kind of feeling which avoids cere- 
monial occasions of emotion, would make 
funerals brief and shirk formal partings. To 
do so would have seemed to them like 
shirking the lessons of life. Austin, how- 
ever, knew perfectly that, as Worthington had 
been wont to say, they were “ behaving 
well” to him. 

“ They tolerate me out of self-respect,” he 
said once to Kit. 

“ Don’t split hairs,” returned Kit angrily. 

Kit’s championship made much difference 
to the young people’s attitude. If he had 
led the opposition, it would have had more 
to say. Not that Kit always understood his 
party, if so Austin might be called, or 
approved of his actions. 

“Not go to church because you’re ex- 
pected to go there?” he said. “TI call that 
morbid rubbish. You’re bound to follow the 
rules of the service and do what you know to 
be right. What does it matter what any one 
thinks of you?” 

“‘ There’s too much to be gained by it,” 
said Austin. 

“ Rot,” said Kit, briefly. 

But he told his brother that no one could 
expect Austin to come to church when he 
would be supposed to go there with a lie on 
his lips. He was nothing if not thorough. 

And one perplexing feature of this per- 
plexing time was that it was on this doubted 
and discredited Austin that all business 
matters at Ford hinged. 

He was the heir, and it was the way of the 
family to tie property as tightly to the succes- 
sion as the law allowed ; nota field could be 
sold, not a step taken without his consent. 
Not only was he the only person capable of 
really looking the situation in the face and 
of judging what changes were inevitable, but 
his father clung to him in a curious way. 
His nerves felt the shock of the blow that 
had befallen him, and he distrusted his own 
judgment. He would do nothing without 


Austin, and hardly liked to have him out of 
his sight, partly perhaps from the old linger- 
ing desire, at once so bitter and so pathetic, 
to know what he was doing, and partly from 
something so new and so sweet that Austin 
dared not name it to himself. It could not 
be that his father took comfort in him. And 
yet it often seemed as if he did. Therefore 
it came about that when Christopher Fairford 
was not using his sharp intellect in endea- 
vouring vainly to trace the lost bank notes, 
and to discover in any direction a clue to the 
mystery of Austin’s conduct, he was engaged 
in going over the affairs of the estate with 
Austin himself, and in discovering that the 
young man’s view was generally shrewd and 
always unselfish. 

*“ Going out, Austin?” said the Colonel, 
one morning a few days before Christmas ; 
“the meet’s at Bracebridge.” 

‘“‘ Yes, father, I think I will,” said Austin, 
after a moment. 

He did not mean to shirk society, though 
he knew very well that a “ little mystic hint” 
of the past, and something more than a hint 
of the present, had crept out and showed its 
face there. Besides he loved hunting; he 
was as good a horseman as any man in the 
county. It was the one pleasure that had 
never been grudged to him, and he had space 
now, among all his other troubles, for a regret 
at the thought that he would soon be unable 
to indulge in it. He did not like to think 
how nearly it might be the last time that he 
should ride the old hunter, with whom he 
had silently held his own against men of 
many mounts, and much talk of them and 
present pleasure had a hardish fight with sad 
forebodings, as he rode off on a pleasant 
morning, with a fresh soft wind in his face. 
Nancy would not go. The propriety of hunt- 
ing for ladies had long ago been conceded 
to the traditions which Lady Barbara had 
brought with her from her own family, and 
Nancy dearly loved a gallop; but now it 
would be difficult to say whether Austin’s 
refusal to go to church or desire to go out 
hunting jarred most on her idea of what 
would have been becomingin him. But the 
Colonel came out and patted Raglan, so 
called after his old Crimean general, and 
murmured a wish that this one could be kept 
on; he was an old favourite. 

Austin soon reached Bracebridge. Things 
had by no means come to such a pass that 
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any one would show him that he was not 
welcome ; and he exchanged a few greetings 
as he rode up to the door, while those who 
had whispered about him noted that he was 
a fine, stately young fellow, good-looking as 
were all the Fairfords. He went into the 
dining-room where the hunt breakfast was 
spread, and made his way up to the young 
ladies of the house. He had a fancy to see 
how Minna Lyall looked when Kit’s name 
was mentioned, and in common courtesy 
some one must ask how he was. 

Minna was there in the very smartest and 
neatest get-up possible. Her hat and habit 
made her look more enchantingly soft and 
girlish than ever. Behold, it was she herself 
who, with lifted eyes and a pretty smile, asked 
for Captain Fairford. 

‘‘ Much better, thanks ; he is coming to us 
for Christmas,” said Austin, with extreme 
cheerfulness. The little minx should not 
suppose that Kit was pining for her. 

Minetta did blush as she answered : 

“T’m so glad. He was so disappointed 
when you did not come to the dance.” 

‘Does she mean to keep up an interest 
in Kit, or to excite an interest in me?” 
thought Austin. He laughed and said a 
little scornfully, “ I’m sorry to hear it.” 

‘“* Are you as fond of riding as he used to 
be?” said Minna, graciously ; then as some 
one drew near, she added, “ Here’s Mr. 
Lawson ; my brother’s reading with him for 
his army exam.” ; 

It was not often that Austin’s self-pos- 
session left him, but as he looked up and 
met his old tutor’s well-remembered face he 
quailed and his eyes fell. He was again the 
disgraced and terrified boy who had received 
tremblingly a deserved dismissal. 

‘¢ Ah, Fairford,” said Mr. Lawson, cheer- 
fully, “glad to see you. Mr. Milman’s going 
to give me a mount. Beautiful country down 
here. It’s quite new to me.” 

Austin gave his hand, and made brief 
answer. 

‘©What?” Mr. Lawson had said, in answer 
toa cautious question from the relatives of his 
present pupil, young Lyall. ‘‘ Young Fairford? 
Oh, yes—some little boyish indiscretion. His 
friends changed their plans for him. Nice, 
good-tempered lad, as I remember. Hope 
he’s doing well.” 

Mr. Lawson was no ideal guide of youth. 
Perhaps if his household had been con- 


ducted more with a view to ensuring the 
good conduct of his pupils, and less with 
the object of gaining their good word, the 
story of Austin Fairford need never have 
been written. But by that little piece of 
professional chivalry he rescued a reputation. 
How much harm a careless confidence might 
have done! 

He asked after Kit, who had also passed 
through his hands, and Austin answered 
steadily, and looked his old tutor in the 
face. 

‘Fine countenance,” thought the man 
of experience. ‘ He hasn’t gone to the bad 
after all.” 

Austin turned away, and Nelly Milman 
came up to him. 

‘“‘T say,” she said, with a freedom of their 
lifelong acquaintance, “is Captain Fairford 
really all right? Because we’re ashamed of 
Minnetta. I don’t know whether she’s a little 
idiot or a little humbug. To put him off 
with talking about ‘friends.’ Friends, 
indeed, as if that was what he wanted !” 

‘“‘T consider he’s well quit of the affair,” said 
Austin, savagely. 

‘“‘T daresay he is. Uncle Lyall wants to 
find a place here for the winter and spring. 
He likes the hunting. Somewhere with good 
stables.” 

‘“‘ Not easy to find,” said Austin, escaping. 
“Friends. As if that was what he wanted.” 
Words have many meanings. He knew well 
enough that when Daffodil had promised to 
be his friend she meant something more 
strenuous, not more easy than a smooth 
running love. But he, it was too high for 
him. He saw but he could not reach, and 
how dared a man who had cause to quail 
before any fellow-creature call such as 
Daffodil even his friend ? Even? That word 
was out of place. Was his soul strong and 
living enough to take what her soul gave, 
when their hands dare hardly clasp, their 
lips might not meet? Could he find strength 
and comfort in his friend? Or must friend- 
ship mean for him the commonplace relation 
which had mocked poor Kit’s hunger for an 
answering love ? 

Austin had at least eyes to see. He was 
a living soul. Sin he might, and suffer he 
would, fall under the dominion of the flesh 
too probably, if not in any other great 
descent, yet by the small and constant 
crumblings of the poor consolations of 
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‘common life. But upon him was the awful 
responsibility of those who cannot be “ less 
than Archangel ruined.”” He was on the 
same side of the great dividing line as the 
pure in heart to whom the Blessed Vision is 
promised. Simplest words say it best. He 
knew what love meant. It was a curious 
outcome of a day’s hunting ; but when it was 
all over and he was riding home through 


the bare, many-coloured woods in the 
last light of a “ daffodil sky” the thought 
came. 

He paused for a moment, and taking his 
hat off, sat bare-headed under the cloudless 
sky. ‘ Until I know my God,” he thought, 
‘IT shall never know my friend. And if I 
know her e 


He could not yet finish the sentence. 








THE FATHER OF THE BEECHERS 
By H. A. GLASS 


FIRST PAPER 


“T was said of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher a generation ago, 
that “‘ his sayings have been 
more frequently quoted in 
public and private life than 
those of any other American, 
Benjamin Franklin alone excepted.” He 
was fully appreciated in his own country, 
very little known out of it. Yet his life is 
worth studying by English readers even if 
his children, Mrs. Harriet Beecher-Stowe and 
Mr. Henry Ward Beecher, had never gained 
a world-wide reputation. The story of his 
life is an exquisite picture of New England 
religious life in the early part of the present 
century. 

One Hannah Beecher, and her son John, 
went from England to America in 1638, in 
the company of Davenport and others of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. They parcelled out the 
shore on which they landed into town lots, 
laying the foundation of the flourishing 
modern city of New Haven, in Connecticut. 
Under the oak-tree that stood in the lot 
portioned out to the widow, the first sermon 
was delivered, Davenport preaching to the 
little Puritan band from the text, “Tempted 
in the wilderness.” The widow’s great grand- 
son, six feet in height and a blacksmith, 
fixed his anvil on the stump of the old oak 
tree, and worked at his trade. So did his 
son David after him, who, both farmer and 
blacksmith, was also a well-read and intelli- 
gent man. David Beecher’s son Lyman 
was born close to the old oak stump at New 





Haven in 1775. Thus the father of the 
Beechers was born a subject of King 
George. 

Lyman’s mother died of consumption two 
days after his birth. “It’s a pity he hadn’t 
died with his mother,” said one of the 
women, more unwisely than unfeelingly, as 
she wrapped up the baby and laid him aside. 
But his mother’s sister, his Aunt Benton, 
came to the rescue; a nurse was found who 
brought him up by hand, the aunt taking 
them both to the farm at North Guildford, 
where the child gained health and strength, 
and grew to bea fine lad. When old enough 
he was sent to school. The following is his 
own description of a school in the infant 
American Republic, interesting as affording 
evidence that national education by school 
boards in parishes or municipal districts had 
its germ among the Puritans of New England. 
“It was a great barn of a schoolhouse, with 
desks around, and a long desk in the centre. 
During the long and severe winter the best 
writer sat at the end next to the fire. The 
fireplace took in wood cart-length, and it was 
hot enough at that end to roast an ox, and 
that was all the heat there was. Iwas about 
fourth or fifth from the fire, and the ink 
always froze in my pen. So it was, ‘ Master, 
may I go to the fire’ all day long.” Of the 
old barn of a schoolhouse Beecher remarked : 
“They had a parish meeting once to see 
about moving the old thing, but quarrelled 
and broke up ina row. Next morning Tim 
Baldwin said he wasn’t going to have any 
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quarrelling about that schoolhouse; so he 
yoked his oxen, and Tim Rossiter’s, hitched 
on—‘ Whoa-hoa-Bright-gee up’—and dragged 
the schoolhouse along where he wanted it.” 
If the school building was treated with scant 
respect by the parish meeting in Connecticut, 
in the neighbouring state of Vermont other 
school-managers were equally rough on the 
schoolmaster. They objected to the study 
of grammar! It diverted the children’s 
attention from other studies. When it was 
discovered that the schoolmaster continued 
to teach it in spite of their protest, an 
indignation meeting was held, and the erring 
pedagogue was incontinently dismissed. A 
resolution was then unanimously passed that 
no man in future should be employed as 
schoolmaster who knew grammar! From 
such rough beginnings sprang the present 
magnificent system of public schools and 
colleges in the United States. 

There was always family prayer at Uncle 
Benton’s, and Lyman remembered the visits 
of the minister, a Mr. Bray, and his discus- 
sions with his sister concerning “ Inability.” 
He does not state what he thought “ In- 
ability” was like. If it were possible to 
remember the early impressions made upon 
the mind in childhood by doctrinal terms 
learned by rote, what a curious revelation it 
would be! The grandfather of Sir Rowland 
Hill, writing upon his childish memories, 
which were very vivid, gives his conception 
of original sin. It suggested to him a con- 
ception of a watch with a steel chain and 
steel trinkets at the end of it. The round 
watch was the round O and the jingling chain 
the ’riginal sin. Religion by catechism is 
very perfunctory. ‘‘ My son,” said a worthy 
doctor, examining in the Shorter Catechism, 
“do you know the sinfulness of the estate in 
which you are living?” Know it like a 
book,” said the boy interrogated, his eyes 
sparkling: ‘consists in the guilt of Adam’s 
first sin, the want of original righteousness, 
and the corruption of the whole nature, which 
is commonly called original sin, together with 
all actual transgressions which proceed from 
it.” Was he much wiser than the juvenile 
ancestor of Sir Rowland Hill ? 

Dr. Lyman Beecher thus described some 
of his earliest experiences in the Puritan 
family in which he was brought up. “I had 
a good orthodox education, and had a settled 
fear of God, and terror of the Day of Judg- 


ment. Conscience, however, only troubled 
me about particular sins. One Sunday, 
Spring, my first dog, and I stayed at home 
in the forenoon. Spring and Spot, Uncle 
Tim’s dog, were on Sundays off to the woods. 
to hunt squirrels. I had great workings. Ii 
knew it would be wrong ; but I let go, and 
went down with them. I stayed awhile, but 
my conscience tormented me so that I went 
back. Then I had nothing to do, so I took 
the big Bible and read Susannah, and Bel 
and the Dragon, and the Book of Revelation, 
until I was tired. Then I fell to whittling, 
and made some wooden pin-boxes. But 
when they were made I was so conscience- 
smitten that I gathered them up and threw 
them on the fire.” 

At sixteen Lyman Beecher went to school 
at New Haven, staying with his Uncle Willis- 
ton, a minister of the town. Teetotalism was 
a virtue unknown to him; and, like his other 
Christian brethren, he believed that slavery 
was a divine institution, quoting St. Paul: 
* Servants (slaves) be obedient to your mas- 
ters.” His nephew says he was a pious man 
and fond of his pipe. He consumed tobacco 
wholesale, and had a plank by the side of his 
writing-desk in his study, on which he cut 
the weed; it was hatched like a butcher’s 
block. On Saturday evenings he read aloud 
to his family the next morning’s sermon. At 
noon on the sacred day he read to them the 
evening’s discourse, catechising the children 
on both sermons on their return from church. 
Dr. Beecher remarked “ that Williston was 
not weak exactly—but on the other hand not 
very clever.” The sermons were full of 
iteration and reiteration. For instance, one 
was on the text: ‘ My son, eat thou honey, 
for it is good.” He repeated it over and 
over, turned it this way and that, and 
scratched it as a hen does an ear of corn,,. 
winding up, ‘‘ And what ofher reason shall I 
give you why virtue should be chosen? My 
son, eat thou honey, for it is good.” 

From his Uncle William he went to Parson 
Bray, who was also a farmer, with two slaves 
to till his farm, and abundance of cattle and 
hogs. He subscribed toa newspaper. Minis- 
terial work was slight in those days. Parson 
Bray’s duties were confined to two sermons 
on Sundays, attendance at funerals, and, as 
has been seen, an occasional gossip- on 
*‘ Inability.’ The association of ministers 
met at his house and afterwards dined at 
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Uncle Benton’s. “ As soon as Aunt Benton 
saw them coming, she threw the irons into 
the fire, and ran down into the cellar to draw 
a pail of beer. The hot irons were thrust in, 
hissing and foaming, and when the contents 
of the pail had been sweetened the flip was 
ready. Then came pipes, and in less than 
fifteen minutes you could not see across the 
room.” 

After spending two years with his father at 
home, Lyman Beecher, at the age of eighteen, 
went to Yale College. In the middle of his 
junior year he became religiously awakened. 
There is something very terrible in the ex- 
periences of Calvinistic Christians. No one 
can read thoughtfully the agonising heart- 
rendings of men such as John Bunyan, when 
under conviction of sin, without sympathy. 
Yet few Christians in these days could find 
a parallel in themselves, of reminiscences of 
painful and prolonged mental depression on 
account of their sins. Poor Lyman Beecher 
suffered terribly, “A word of my step- 
mother,” he said, ‘‘ was like a breath across 
the surface of my soul. The sinking of the 
shaft was instantaneous. I understood the 
law and my heart as well as I do now and 
shall do in the Day of Judgment, I believe. 
The commandment came, sin revived, and I 
died, quick as a flash of lightning.” Despair 
followed. He tried reformation, but seemed 
no better. ‘God let down light into the 
dark places, and showed me that there was 
no change of character.” The doctrine of 
election added to his trouble, until he fell 
into a dark, sullen, unfeeling state, which 
finally affected his health. ‘ When I heard 
Dr. Dwight preach on the text, ‘The har- 
vest is past, the summer is ended, and we 
are not saved,’ a whole avalanche rolled on 
my mind, and I went home weeping at every 
step.” Books were prescribed to him; re- 
ligion was administered as physic is given by 
the doctors. Those were times of physical 
purging and blood-letting. Men’s souls were 
treated much after the same method by 
these New England descendants of the 
Puritans. Soul and body of poor young 
Beecher doubtless needed a tonic; but his 
spiritual advisers gave him such distressing 
medicines as the “Life of Brainerd,” “Edward 
on the Affections,” and “ Calls to the Uncon- 
verted,” full of uncomfortableself-depreciation. 
This kind of reading, generally undesirable, 
and often pernicious, tinged the whole of his 


early life with melancholy. Few Christians 
of the present day have struggled through 
this bog to the wicket gate which opened to 
them the way to the celestial city. 

In later days no one more thoroughly 
condemned morbid religious literature than 
did Dr. Beecher. “They are a bad genera- 
tion of books. I was converted in spite of 
them. The evidence of religion does not 
lie in the kind of religious experience which 
supposed God sometimes to shine and 
sometimes to darken Himself, without any 
accountable reason, but in the mind’s con- 
sciousness of its own steady governing 
purpose, as witnessed by the habitual course 
of life.” 

This was his matured opinion, which did 
not in any way conflict with the fact that the 
deep and genuine work of the Holy Spirit in 
converting and building up the Christian 
character is, and must be, occasionally 
painful. He once laid down the memoir of 
a very celebrated and useful minister, saying, 
“ Oh, why will they point out all the horrors 
of a man’s dyspepsia? Some people keep 
their magnifying-glass ready, and the minute 
a religious notion puts out its head, they 
catch it and kill it, to look at through their 
microscopes to see if it is of the right kind. 
Do you not know, my friends, that you can- 
not love and be examining your love at the 
same time? Some people, instead of getting 
evidence by running in the way of life, take 
a dark lantern, and get down on their knees, 
and crawl on the boundary up and down to 
make sure they have crossed it. If you want 
to make sure, run; and when you come in 
sight of the celestial city, and hear the songs 
of the angels—then you'll know you're 
across.” 


NUTPLAINS AND East HAMATON, 


It is not surprising that after these ex- 
periences Lyman Beecher decided upon 
preparing himself for the ministry. During 
the latter part of his college course, one 4th 
of July, he became acquainted with the 
Foote family, in the little village of Nut- 
plains. To English eyes, both the house 
and surrounding country would have had but 
little attraction. There is an absence of the 
picturesqueness and snug beauty, character- 
istic of our home scenery, in the somewhat 
bleak country and climate of Connecticut. 
But inside the wooden house resided old 
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General Ward and his grandchildren. There 
was Harriet, smart and witty; Sally, pretty 
beyond measure, and full of witchery ; Betsy, 
a black-haired, black-eyed girl, full of life as 
could be; while the fairest flower of all was 
Roxana, who was perfection. It is pleasant 
to peep into this little country homestead of 
the end of the eighteenth century, and wit- 
ness the occupations and pastimes of these 
great-grandmithers of our race. ‘There sit 
the girls at their spinning-wheels, chatting 
merrily with each other, and with the young 
men attracted by the brilliance of their 
society. More accomplished are they than 
the average of young ladies even in these 
days of Newnham and Girton. They con- 
verse in French, paint in oils, play the guitar, 
sew, cook, and are acquainted with all the 
new though limited literature of the time. 
When Lyman first made their acquaintance, 
Sally had just gone on horseback to bring 
Miss Burney’s last novel “ Evelina,” and a 
great treat they made both of it and the 
ponderous productions of Richardson. Sir 
Charles Grandison was the hero of the young 
ladies : poor Pamela being left to the more 
mature appreciation of grandpapa. 

Alas ! what will become of “ Edwards on 
the Affections,” and “ Strong’s Sermons on 
Sovereignty” when brought into such an 
atmosphere as this? A stream of light breaks 
into the darkness, and there follows the tale 
of the loves of Lyman and Roxana. Such 
frollicking at this farmhouse! Every tongue 
was unloosed in the encounters of wit and 
play of fancy, not excepting that of the 
melancholy Lyman. He hovered so long 
about the home of the Wards that it became 
necessary to declare his intentions. One 
day, when the whole party were out at a 
picnic, eating peaches, and having a merry 
time, through some mysterious circumstances 
that so often happen in tales of courtship, 
the two young people were accidentally left 
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to themselves. They could not keep up 
with the rest of the company, it was said. It 
was a Critical moment. Lyman was the first 
to open up the subject, which he did ina 
somewhat prosaic and commonplace manner. 
“ T inquired if she knew of any fatal objection 
to my proposal: she referred to the length 
of time before I could complete my studies, 
and hinted at our religious difficulties. I 
replied that it would be about two years to 
the end of my course, and asked permission 
to continue my visits. She consented, but 
thought to herself, as she afterwards told me, 
that probably it would not amount to any- 
thing.” And now farewell to Baxter’s “ Call,” 
and “ Edwards on the Affections.” The con- 
versation ripened into an engagement, and 
this half-developed, hypochondriacal young 
man became linked with one of the sunniest 
natures, and one of the most loving and 
beautiful of her sex. 

After completing his college term, Mr. 
Beecher was invited to take the pastorate of 
the Presbyterian Church at East Hampton. 
This little town is on Long Island, the shores 
of which skirt the magnificent Bay of New 
York. It was then a quiet little village, the 
church being frequented by the neighbouring 
farmers, genuine descendants of the old 
Puritans, well grounded in doctrine. The 
young minister had to pass a rigid examina- 
tion, not only by the Church, but also by the 
presbytery, before he was duly commissioned 
as sound in the faith. His portrait at this 
time figures him as dressed in an old- 
fashioned high-shouldered Geneva gown and 
bands, with long serious face, prominent 
nose, his black locks brushed away from 
the forehead, and hanging behind his ears. 
Not a very cheerful picture, yet interesting ; 
for he was in downright earnest, not 
only to make a good husband, but to act 
his part well as a faithful minister of the 
Gospel. 





BY THE 


As the brook caught the blossoms she cast, 
Such a wonder gazed out from her face! 
Why, the water was all running past, 
Yet the brook never budged from its place. 


BROOK 


Oh, the magic of what was so clear ! 
I explained. And enlightened her? Nay. 
“© Why but, father, you couldn’t stay here 
Lf you always were running away !” 


Vipa Briss 
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By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, OFfFiIciER DE L’INSTRUCTION DE FRANCE; AUTHOR OF 
‘““ FRANCE OF TO-DAY,” ETC. 


= HE history 
——— of the 
te French 


vineyard 
during the last 
quarter of a cen- 
tury is the history 
of an invasion. 
Destruc- 
tive as 
the bar- 
baric 
hosts of 
Attila, 
no less 
valiantly 
com- 
bated, 
the phylloxera has ravaged one region of 
France after another: driven back here, to 
reappear there ; subdued in this spot, to 
show a bold front in that; apparently van- 
quished to-day, full of vigour on the morrow. 
For upwards of five-and-twenty years such 
unequal warfare has been waged, in no crisis 
of her history France showing more stub- 
bornness, courage, and resource. 

The battle may now be considered over, 
the victory won; but at a cost perhaps 
no other nation could have borne at all, 
certainly none with such _ cheerfulness. 
The ravages caused by the phylloxera five 
years ago exceeded the sum total paid 
into German coffers in 1871—namely, two 
hundred millions sterling. The cost of 
reparation, that is to say of replanting ruined 
vineyards, still goes on. The enemy has to 
be laid in wait fer, pounced upon, extirpated 
from day to day, without regard to time, 
trouble, or expense. But the vintager holds 
up his head, as well he may. The triumph 
over the Phylloxera devastatrix is one of the 
most stupendous achievements in economic 
history. 

It was in the last years of the third Empire 
that the inhabitants of Roquemaure on the 
Rhone found their vines mysteriously 
withering. A little later the left bank was 
attacked, and about the same time the 
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famous brandy-producing region of Cognac 
in the Charente showed similar symptoms. 
The cause of the mischief, the terrible 
Phylioxera devastatrix, was brought to light in 
1868. This tiny insect is hardly visible to 
the naked eye, yet so formed by Nature as 
to be a wholesale engine of destruction, 
its phenomenal productiveness being no less 
fatal than its equally phenomenal powers of 
locomotion. One of these tiny parasites alone 
propagates at the rate of millions of eggs in 
a season, a thousand alone sufficing to destroy 
two acres and a half of vineyard. As formid- 
able as this terrible fertility is its speed, wings 
or rather sails according extraordinary ease 
of movement. A gust of air, a mere breath 
of wind, and like a grain of dust, a tuft of 
thistledown, this germ of destruction is borne 
whither chance directs, to the certain ruin of 
any vineyard on which it lights. 

The havoc spread with terrible rapidity. 
From every vine-growing region of France 
arose cries of consternation. Within the 
space of a few years hundreds of thousands 
of acres were hopelessly blighted. In 1878 
the invader was first noticed at Meursault 
in Burgundy; a few days later it appeared 
in the Botanical Gardens of Dijon. Epernay, 
capital of the Champagne district, was soon 
victimised. The Hérault, the Charente 
suffered greatly ; the Médoc less so, owing to 
its sandy soil, brisk winds, and the extra- 
ordinary precautions taken in time. Mean- 
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CLEARING 


while all the chemists of France were de- 
vising a remedy. The State offer of a 
million francs to the discoverer incited 
some ; patriotic, benevolent, and scientific 


motives spurred on others; thousands of 
XXIV—42 


active minds were bent upon the problem. 
The splendid prize offered by the Govern- 
ment has never been awarded. The old 
proverb, “Prevention is better than cure,” is 
found more efficacious than the numerous 
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methods of combating the evil—sulphates, 
sulphated pills and the like. Droll as it 
may sound, large quantities of pills are 
actually manufactured at Dijon with this 
object, one pill being laid at the root of 
each plant. The tourist, too, may note in 
Burgundy, as elsewhere, vineyards quite blue 
with preparations of sulphur. The drastic, 
the only remedy, is prevention, and here we 
come to another most curious fact in this 
curious history. The phylloxera is an im- 
portation from America, yet on French soil 
is resisted by the American vine. Thus, 
wherever we go we find throughout vine- 
growing France diseased plants uprooted, 
and in their place American vines and 
grafts of the latter on French stocks. I 
have seen in Savoy vine-stocks of great age 
thus treated, and most successfully. 

An adequate account of what may be 
called the phylloxera campaign would fill a 
stout volume. I will only give a few more 
facts suggestive of the ordeal as it has affected 
alike rich vintages and poor. 

The cost of combating the enemy by 
means of chemical application is five hundred 
francs per hectare, just upon ten pounds 
per acre, a considerable outlay for the small 
owner. If he has been compelled to uproot 
his plants and recreate a vineyard afresh, 


his capital is sunk for five years. Moreover, 
during that period the young plants require 
laborious care. We can easily imagine how 
many hundreds of peasant proprietors have 
been half ruined, or indeed sold out of 
house and home. ‘The vigneron, as a rule, 
understands no other culture ; all the harder 
for him to turn to new methods. Nor 
have large and intermediate owners suffered 
less. More especially in the south, where 
fortunes had been made almost after 
American fashion, did the crash fall heavily. 
I have heard of a house near Béziers which 
tells a strange story of human vicissitude. 
Begun by vine-growers when a single good 
vintage meant a fortune, the lower storey has 
a sumptuous appearance ; it is built of stone, 
a luxury in these parts, marble colonnades 
and elegantly sculptured porticoes, recalling 
a Roman villa. The phylloxera appeared, 
and some trepidation being felt as to the 
future, the second storey consisted of 
bricks. Things became serious, and with 
all possible despatch the cheapest pos- 
sible roof was added, the whole making 
a nondescript appearance enough. It 
must be explained that the character of 
the southerner differs from that of the 
typical Frenchman. He is less far-sighted, 
less prudent. Such a motley construction 
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would only be found in the especial part of 
France mentioned. 

Among my own vine-growing friends in 
pleasant country houses of Burgundy, the 
crisis was acute, but occasioned only the need 
of economy. People spent less, gave up the 
customary “ saison de bains,” or trip to Paris. 
Rare old wines, Beaune or Corton, no longer 
appeared at the dinner-table. The approach- 
ing vintage’no longer offered an exhilarating 
topic of conversation. Vine-growers if in- 
terrogated as to prospects, would merely 
shrug their shoulders with a cheery ‘ We 
must hope for the best.” 

In some regions the phylloxera had the 
effect of the Revocation, that undoing of the 
great Edict of Tolerance signed by Henri 
IV. Thus, a few years back Narbonne saw 
such an exodus of Protestants that a Pro- 
testant pastor was no longer needed in that 
town. The ruined vine-growers, belonging 
mostly to the Reformed Church, had gone 
elsewhere. 

In the department of the Charente, owners 
of ruined vineyards, who had still some 
capital left, turned to other investments. A 
veritable wave of ruin had swept over the 
country when I first visited itin 1885. Many 
peasants had migrated to the towns in search 
of employment, others had uprooted their 
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vine-stocks and planted in their place rye 
and cabbages, crops less than a fourth in 
value. 

Capitalists set up paper mills ; villages 
hitherto entirely given up to viticulture were 
now noisy with the hum of machinery. As 
I have said, no immediate and final remedy 
has as yet been discovered, but by various 
preventive methods, the renowned French 
vintage has been saved from what once 
seemed certain ruin. 

Among the most interesting and important 
discoveries, or rather inductions, is that of a 
vine-grower, I believe a peasant of the Gard, 
namely, that the phylloxera will not attack vines 
planted on sandy shores and salt marshes. 
This piece of practical knowledge has already 
had amazing results, whilst its effects on the 
future are incalculable. A visit to Aigues- 
Mortes, the city of Saint Louis, is one of the 
most curious experiences of French travel. 
The guide-books, French and English, lead 
us to expect a desert, dreariness not to be 
matched anywhere. 

An eminent French writer thus speaks of 
Aigues-Mortes in 1883: ‘ Ages will perhaps 
elapse before vegetation will replace these 
swamps and lagoons.” Ten years later what 
did I find ? Instead of unhealthy salt marshes, 
cold greyish-green in colour, vines every- 
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where. The formerly dead-alive little city is 
now surrounded with greenery, far as the eye 
can see inland, close to the sea-marge imme- 
diately under our gaze, nothing but vines in 
brilliant leafage, the contrast of gold-green 
foliage and burning blue sky being dazzling 
to behold. Handbooks of travel, no matter 
how conscientiously edited, cannot keep 
pace with French enterprise and progress. 
Accordingly, we find in Murray’s admirable 
guide, 1892, a description only applicable to 
the Aigues-Mortes of days gone by: “ This 
desolate little city stands in the midst of 
salt marshes and lagoons, where exhalations 
render it unhealthy.” Aigues-Mortes in reality 
may be compared to a summer home sur- 
rounded by vineyards. Indeed, the entire 
journey thence from Nimes now lies through 
a vine-planted country. 

When these vast enterprises bear fruit, 
when the nurseries of the vine, now covering 
hundreds of thousands of acres, have reached 
maturity, the golden days of the vintages will 
have come back. What a good grape year 
means to the individual the following facts 
will show. In 1889 certain vineyards of 
Champagne realised 15,000 francs per hectare 
—i.é., a return of just upon three hundred 
pounds per acre. The most remarkable 
wine harvest of our time is that of 1875. 
French vineyards then produced eighty mil- 
lions of hectolites, in other words more than a 
milliard of bottles, not far short of a bottle 
apiece for each of the 1,500,000,000 in- 
habitants of the globe! * When in Savoy a 
year or two back, my fellow-traveller counted 
seventy enormous bunches of grapes upon a 
single vine. We can easily realise the mean- 
ing of a good year after that little sum in 
addition. 

If, under favourable conditions, the most pro- 
fitable culture of any, the vine is at the same 
time the most laborious. Only skilled hands 
can be employed, and at maximum wages. 


Par A. de Foville. Paris. 


1890. 


* See ‘‘ Le Vin.” 
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With the small vigneron the entire 
process is a labour of love. The vintage 
does not begin till late in September, when 
the rich purple grapes are strikingly con- 
trasted with the golden leafage and the 
torrid heat of a French summer has yielded 
to cooler days and frosty nights. A touch 
of frost is advantageous to the grapes. As 
far as I have seen, the vintage is carried on 
quietly and without any signs of Baccha- 
nalian festivity. But the o!d refrain holds 
good : 

** Le vin de Bourgogae 
Met la bonne humeur 
Au coeur.” 


In Burgundy, at least, although the 
peasant’s daily drink is a small sour wine 
made from the lees, called “ piquette,” he 
has a good wine-cellar, and never fails to 
keep back a few bottles of his best for home 
use. The jovial aspect of his character 
comes out, if not during labours afield, 
when hospitality is appealed to, when a 
patriotic chord is touched. 

Let the autumnal military manceuvres 
take place in a Burgundian village, straight- 
way, whilst generals and colonels are carried 
off to chateaux and mansions, the conscripts 
and common soldiers are invited by twos 
and threes to cottage homes ; a joint of meat 
is put on the spit, a bottle of good old wine 
is brought out, and when the feasting has 
come to an end, old and young meet to- 
gether in grange or out of doors, couples 
whirl in waltz or mazurka, to the music of 
violin, and the whole company join in country 
dance. 

Healths are drunk, the President of the 
Republic toasted, the guests must be in the 
stirrup or on the march at dawn, their hosts 
as early afield, nevertheless till long past 
midnight the merry-making is kept up. It 
is upon such occasions as these that we 
realise the geniality and inborn gaiety of the 
French nation, and the sterling qualities of 
the French peasant. 
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LEW TRENCHARD 


THE REV. S. BARING-GOULD AT HOME 


«¢ WS not this an ideal home for a poet ?” 

was the exclamation of my com- 

panion as we drove up to the Rev. S. 

Baring-Gould’s picturesque ancestral 
abode at Lew Trenchard. The rich green of 
the trees and fields that surround it, the 
rounded hills gradually swelling up to Dart- 
moor that form the background, make an 
admirable framework for the quaint old home 
where the family of Gould have resided for cen- 
turies. It was indeed a poet’s home one had 
to confess ; but while we were vainly trying 
to take in all its beauties, the owner himself 
appeared, carrying one of the youngest of his 
family of fourteen upon his shoulders and 
welcoming with heartiness his visitors. He 
was busily engaged at the time of our arrival 
entertaining a large party of friends and 
neighbours in the garden, but would on no 
account listen to our entreaties not to leave 
their society. ‘ I can leave them for a time,” 
said he, “with perfect confidence in the 
care of my wife and daughters and devote 
myself to you.” No one who has spent even 


but a short time in the society of these 
good ladies can deny that such confidence 
was well bestowed ; it is their genuine, un- 
affected kindliness of disposition and grace 
of manner that give such a charm to the 
circle at Lew. 

Before we entered the house I asked our 
host to give us an account of the place and 
of the alterations and improvements he had 
made in it. From him we gathered that the 
house stands on the site of an old hall, for 
as long back as the reign of Edward I. the 
manor is described as manerium cum auld, 
and coins from Henry III.’s reign down- 
wards have been found in and about the 
place. A fine crown piece of Charles I. has 
also been discovered, together with weights 
bearing that monarch’s stamp. Lew House 
formed for a time the residence of a junior 
branch of the family, their principal residence 
being at Staverton, near Totnes, but this also 
came into their possession on the death in 1736 
of the last of the elder branch of the Goulds. 
The former building was modernised less 
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than a century ago in the tasteless fashion of 
the day. The granite windows and door- 
ways were pulled down and packed into the 
open fireplaces so as to fit them for the 
reception of modern grates—a perfectly un- 
necessary piece of vandalism, for coal at that 
time was an expensive fuel, whereas wood 
was abundant and cost nothing. Some of 
the jambs and mullions were used as foun- 
dations for pigstyes and stables. These have 
been unearthed by the present owner and 
restored to their proper places. The carved 
oak chimney-pieces were broken up, thrown 
aside into lumber-rooms, or made to serve 
as roosting places for the fowls in the poultry- 
house. The work of restoration and en- 
largement has been going on for some years 
under Mr. Baring-Gould’s personal direction, 
for he is his own architect and clerk of the 
works. He keeps a staff of masons and 
carpenters in his service, and when no other 
demand is made on their time for repairs on 
the estate, he sets them to work in preparing 
materials for the next portion of the mansion 
that is to be rebuilt. Hence the incongruous 
appearance of the front of the house: the 
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square-headed windows of one end are by- 
and-by to disappear and to make room for 
long low lights, with granite dressings in 
keeping with the rest of the building. 

“But surely,” said I, pointing to a 
fountain that was playing on the terrace, 
“this is not a restoration ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Baring-Gould, with a 
merry laugh, “that is a copy, cast for me in 
Nuremburg, of a quaint little fountain in 
that city by Labenwolf, called the ‘Ganse 
mannchen,’ or ‘little gooseman.’ It repre- 
sents, as you see, a peasant carrying a goose 
under each arm; the water flows from. the 
birds’ beaks. This property,” he continued, 
“came into our hands on All Saints’ Day 
1626. The family of Gould came originally 
from Seaborough in Somerset, but in 1518 
settled in Staverton. The elder branch con- 
tinued to reside there until 1736, when they 
died out; the younger branch on this left 
Lew and remained at Staverton until 1796, 
when they returned to their old home. My 
grandfather succeeded to the property and 
the remains of that at Staverton, taking by 
Royal licence in 1795 the name and arms of 
Gould in addition to those of Baring, his 
mother, the last of the Goulds, having mar- 
ried Mr. Charles Baring. Hence the double 
name.” 

Our conversation was here interrupted, 
and not disagreeably so, by Mrs. Baring- 
Gould, whose notions of hospitality suggested 
that after our drive something a little more 
sustaining than genealogy and archzology 
was necessary. While refreshing ourselves 
we ventured to ask our hostess whether the 
numerous paintings and curios which covered 
the walls and filled every nook and corner of 
the apartment where we were seated were 
heirlooms, or had been otherwise acquired. 
From her reply we learnt that Mr. Baring- 
Gould, who had meanwhile been called out 
of the room, had been a diligent collector of 
works of art and antiquities from his earliest 
days, and that most of the treasures which are 
now stored at Lew were picked up by him 
during his numerous foreign rambles. 

“My husband, however,” continued Mrs. 
Gould, “does not now often .go abroad. 
He spends his holidays on Dartmoor, the 
pure bracing air of the moorland helping 
to strengthen his lungs and to ward off 
bronchial attacks, to which he is subject. 
Moreover, of late years he has been taking a 
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keen interest in the antiquities of the. moor, , 


unearthing its pre-historic dwelling-places, and 
exploring the old granite dolmens and cairns 
which abound on every height. He is just now 
busy with the police-sergeant, who has come to 
get him to sign a warrant, but in a few minutes 
he will, I know, be glad to place himself once 
more at your service, and to give you in- 
formation which it is not in my power to 
afford.” 

“Your husband is a magistrate, then,” we 
observed. 

“Yes ; he has been on the Bench for some 
years, and although its duties make serious 
inroads on time which is very fully occupied, 
he does not feel that he ought to shrink 
from the obligations of the office, no one 
being better qualified in his opinion to mete 
out justice than one dwelling in the midst of 
the people, and able to take into considera- 
tion their habits and characters. When first 
appointed he was the only magistrate for 
miles around. We Devonshire people do 
not think so much of distances as townsmen 
do; a drive of twelve miles and back to an 
evening party is considered a trifle.” 


By this time the master of the house had 
returned, and after apologising for his absence 
took us into his study. This is a long room 
lighted with one window at the end, its walls 
lined with books from bottom to top, a 
very superficial glance at which tells us that 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s reading is as diversified 
as it is extensive. Old folios of medizval 
and post-medizval theology stand side by 
side with volumes of sermons by the most 


modern preachers; divinity, philosophy, 
history, archzology, ballads, and _ fiction 
all have their representatives on_ his 
shelves. The room reminds one somewhat 


of that marvellous study at East Grinstead 
where the late Dr. Neale composed his 
works: there is the same bewildering con- 
fusion, the same out-of-the-world literature, 
and yet at the same time the same evidences 
that the owner is keeping in perfect touch 
with all that is new and valuable in the produc- 
tions of modern thought and research. A tall 
desk stands at one end of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
study at which all his writing is done. He 
rarely, if ever, sits to write, standing being to 
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him the most restful position. Indeed, he 
seems seldom to sit unless it be at meal- 
times, for if not engaged in the study he is 
walking about the estate or visiting in the 
parish. 

“We are all astonished,” I remarked, as 
soon as we were seated, “at the number 
and the variety of the works that you pub- 
lish. What is the secret of your activity ?” 


“ You must remember,” was the reply, 
“that many of the books that I write have 
been composed some time since, and laid by 
until a fitting opportunity occurred for their 
publication. But then without affectation 
I may say that I do work hard at my desk: 
few men harder. As a rule I begin to write 
early in the morning, as soon as I have 
finished the day’s correspondence, and con- 
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tinue with few interruptions until bedtime. 
I do not, as many of my brother craftsmen 
do, burn the midnight oil, but retire early to 
rest.” 

“But does not this constant application 
tell on your health ? ” 

“No, I do: not find it to be the case: 
barring an occasional attack of bronchitis, I 
enjoy the best of health. I am able to give 
undivided attention to the work I have in 
hand, and can throw myself entirely into it. 
I am completely absorbed for the time in 
whatever is occupying my mind. Thus I 
can not only write rapidly, but am gene- 
rally spared the necessity of re-writing— 
an immense saving of time, as you may 
imagine.” 

“Do you find that a change of subject 
gives much relief to the mind ?” 

“Yes, and for this reason I have always 
two or more works in hand, so that I can 
pass from one to the other, and am thus 
preserved from undue strain. It is change 
of work, rather than cessation from 
work, that refreshes the mental 
powers.” 

“You use a note-book, I presume, 
largely, as a help in your various literary 
works ?” 

‘“‘ Not to a very great extent. Iam 
blessed with a very retentive memory 
and fair powers of observation, so that 
I am rarely at a loss for matter or for 
illustrations. As to style, at one time 
I made a point of reading a few pages 
of Addison or some other classic just 
before going to bed, and thus attained 
a better style than mere natural powers 
would have enabled me to do. There 
are few subjects on which I am called 
to write about which I do not know 
where to turn for information, even if 
I am not already in possession of the 
requisite knowledge. Of course I have 
my own pet subjects on which I write 
with more ease and satisfaction than 
I do on others, but in these days a 
literary man cannot afford to be the 
master of one book and no more.” 

‘Was ‘ Mehalah’ your first literary 
venture ?” 

“By no means; I commenced 
writing when quite a boy, and not to 
mention fugitive pieces, magazine 
articles, and anonymous productions, 
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my first novel, ‘ Through Flood and Flame,’ 
came out many years ago. It has long since 
been out of print. My book on Iceland 
appeared in 1863, and a small volume of 
Church stories called ‘The Path of the 
Just’ saw the light in 1857.” 

“The descriptions of scenery which add 
so much to the interest of your works are, I 
suppose, the results of personal observation ?” 

“Ves, I always try before writing a novel 
to spend some time in the locality where the 
scenes are laid, or, at all events, set them in 
places with which I am already familiar. ‘ Me- 
halah,’ for example, was written in the midst 
of the marshes of Eastern Essex, ‘ John 
Herring’ and ‘Eve,’ in Devonshire and 
Cornwall. ‘Zita’ in the fen country round 
Ely. Nothing offends a reader more than to 
find the local colouring of a story untrue to 
nature.” 

“Do you work out the story of your 
novels as you write, or do you plan it out 
beforehand ?”’ 


(From a photograph by Browning, Exeter) 
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(From a photograph by Browning, Exeter) 
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**T not only conceive the whole plot from 
beginning to end, but I make mentally the 
division of chapters, so that I know exactly 
what I am going to write about on a par- 
ticular day. As a rule I write a chapter a 
day. Now and then I make a slight altera- 
tion in the climax, but not often. I take as 
a germ the character I wish to draw, and 
allow it to develop in the course of the story. 
So that my novels depend more on pecu- 
liarities of character they portray than on 
the incidents they describe.” 

“You think, then, that the novelist ought 
to have a higher aim before him than simply 
the desire to amuse ? ” 

“Most certainly. I regard the ‘sensa- 
tional novel’ of the day with great disgust ; 
if it does no other mischief, it wastes the 
time both of author and reader. I have 
been accused of love of sensationalism 
myself, but I can honestly say, that I have 
hever written simply with the view to arouse 
feeling, or to pander to unhealthy cravings. 
When I have been dramatic, or written in a 
humorous style, it has been in order to 
arouse the reader’s attention, and to direct 
it more particularly to the character I was 


sketching. The lessons to be learnt from 
the faults or virtues of the dramatis persone 
are what I want to fix on the mind rather 
than the scenery in the midst of which they 
act their part.” 

“ Have you any idea which of your 
numerous works have taken most with the 
general public ? ” 

‘¢ That is a question which I can scarcely 
answer ; ‘ Mehalah’ is a great favourite with 
some, while with others ‘John Herring’ 
carries off the palm. Personally, I have a 
great liking for ‘The Gaverocks,’ but I do 
not think it was quite so much to the popu- 
lar taste as others that I have written. 
‘ Richard Cable,’ too, the scene of which is 
laid on the Cornish coast, afforded me much 
pleasure in writing.” 

“You feel, no doubt, a much greater 
interest in some of your writings than in 
others ?” 

“‘ Speaking generally, I think I may say 
that the writing of historical and topographi- 
cal works has been always a labour of love 
with me. ‘ Yorkshire Oddities,’ for example, 
afforded me much delight, as it recalled 
reminiscences of that county in which some 
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years of my life were spent, and latterly the 
production of two works descriptive of 
Southern and Central France—‘ In Trouba- 
dour Land’ and ‘ The Deserts of Central 
France ’—gave me equal satisfaction.” 

“TI see,” said I, “that you have been 
lately taking a tour round Devonshire and 
Cornwall collecting the songs of the West.” 

“Yes,” said he, “and a very pleasant 
tour I found it. I have been engaged on 
that for now ten years. The people show such 
interest in their old ballads, and are glad to 
have them preserved from oblivion. Many 
of the airs to which they are wedded are 
very pretty and taking.” 

“ Had you much difficulty in recovering 
the words and airs of the songs?” 

“The work, of course, involved some 
pains and perseverance, but these were 
amply rewarded by the fresh acquaintance 
that one made in different places while on 
the hunt, as well as by the insight into the 
manners and ways of a well-nigh forgotten 
past that the songs themselves afforded.” 

‘‘ What were the sources, may I ask, that 
yielded the largest number ? ”’ 

“TI picked up most of them from the few 
remaining songmen, a race who are now, I 
grieve to say, all but extinct. In former 
days these old bards were very numerous. 
They supplied amusement during the long 
winter nights to the dwellers in the farm- 
houses and halls. Their powers of memory 
were very great, and from long habit they 
were able to repeat ballads of great length. 


When I was a boy I remember that there were 
several of them living in my own neighbour- 
hood, but with the advance of education and 
the introduction of other forms of amusement 
they have gradually disappeared. It was from 
the lips of these survivors that I took down 
the words of the songs, and with the help of 
an accomplished musical friend jotted down 
the airs to which they were sung. The old 
fellows were quite pleased to meet with 
someone who appreciated their ditties. A 
little shyness at the first interview was soon 
overcome, and they became quite eager to 
impart to me their stores.” 

“Do you find that any interest in these 
songs exists among the public at large?” 

“Oh, yes, most certainly. Apart from 
the interest taken by musicians and anti- 
quarians, there is such a strong love for all 
that belongs to our two counties that all 
classes of society in Devon and Cornwall 
have shown the greatest delight in listening 
to them.” 

“This leads me to ask whether the old 
superstitions which once had such a strong 
hold on the minds of the West Country 
people still linger on ?” 

“« They are, Iam almost sorryto say, rapidly 
departing. Board schools are driving away 
all love of poetry and fancy from the minds 
of the younger generation. We were in 
days not long since gone by firm believers 
in pixies and wizards: the white witch was 
consulted in all cases of difficulty and 
dangerous illness; and the ‘Whish hounds’ 
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(From a photograph by the Rev. A. H. Malan, M.A., Launceston) 
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were heard in the stormy nights careering 
across our wild moorlands.”’ 

“ Do you think the people of Devonshire 
compare favourably with those of the 
Northern and Eastern counties ?” 

“ That is scarcely a fair question to put 
to a Devonshire man, but without showing 
undue partiality I think I may say that in 
many points the comparison is in their 
favour. I have many warm friends in vari- 
ous parts of England and also on the Conti- 
nent, but I know they will agree with me in 
acknowledging that our people here are not 
behind the rest of their fellow-countrymen 
in intelligence, uprightness, and in kindliness 
of feeling towards one another. A testimony 
to this last good quality was given me the 
other day by a young Frenchman who is 
staying in this neighbourhood. ‘ What 
strikes me,’ said he, ‘is the friendly way in 
which visitors of all kinds are treated in your 
farmhouses and cottages. The glass of cider 
is always brought forth for their refreshment, 
and they are at once put on the footing of 
old acquaintance. We have nothing of the 





kind in France ; the old genial friendly feel- 
ing towards strangers has disappeared : 
“ Liberty, Equality and Fraternity,” instead 
of uniting man with man, has driven asunder 
the different classes of society.’ ” 

“ You give employment to many on your 
estate, I presume?” 

“ Yes, with a view to improving the neigh- 
bourhood I am erecting residences of a better 
class, which I hope will be the means of in- 
ducing people of substance to come and 
settle amongst us. The natural advantages 
of the place are great, and I cannot but 
think need only to be known in order to be 
appreciated. Not only does the building of 
these houses give an impetus to local indus- 
try, but their tenants being people of refine- 
ment and education, must certainly raise the 
tone of feeling in the place, as well as im- 
prove its material prosperity, inasmuch as a 
ready market for all kinds of garden and 
farm produce will be formed in our midst.” 

It would be a mistake and an injustice 
to suppose that Mr. Baring-Gould’s activity 
as a literary man militates against his 
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usefulness as a clergyman. The same 
versatility which enables him to throw him- 
self with ease from one class of subject to 
another as an author stands him in good 
stead here. He can doff the study coat 
and put on the clerical garb in a minute, 
and prove himself the most sympathising 
friend and trusty spiritual guide to any 
who stand in need of his ministrations. 
The parish ‘of which he has the care is a 
small one, but its inhabitants are widely 
scattered. ‘There is no one—man, woman, 
or child—to whom the rector is a stranger ; 
in every house he is welcomed, not for his 
own sake merely, but for that of the message 
that he brings. 

To realise to the full George Herbert’s 
well-known lines beginning ‘*O day most 
calm, most bright,” one must spend a 
Sunday in June at Lew Trenchard. Then, 
perhaps, the place and its owner appear at 
their best. The glorious sunshine gilding 
all the wealth of Devonshire greenery with 
its brightness, the intense quiet broken only 
by the cawing of the rooks and the splash of 
the water as it falls in the fountain, the sweet 





scent of the limes wafted ever and anon on 
the gentle breeze, all tend to sober and to 
tune the spirit so as to help it to praise Him 
who hath made “ this round world so fair.” 
The church bell breaks the silence with its 
welcome summons, and many are the greet- 
ings that the rector receives from parish- 
ioners, both high and low, as he makes his 
way to the vestry. A quiet, reverent cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion begins the 
day ; morning and evening service follow at 
the usual hours, and are heartily sung by a 
voluntary choir of men and women... Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s originality always appears. 
most strongly in the pulpit and is sure to 
command the attention of his congregation. 
His sermons are short, pithy, and full of 
illustrations ; they end, as it seems to those 
accustomed to the ordinary style of pulpit 
discourse, with great abruptness ; but as the 
preacher’s aim is to teach one truth, or to en- 
force one lesson at a time, they fulfil their 
purpose better than if wound up by a longer 
and more studied application. His object 
is to plant one arrow in heart or mind and 
to leave it there to do its work. Mr. Baring- 
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Gould is well known as a voluminous writer 
of sermons ; they all are marked by this char- 
acteristic to which we have alluded. To use 
his own words contained in the preface of 
one of his series, ‘I am not sure that con- 
gregations always carry away with them a 
clear idea of the sermon they have heard ; 
but the reason, perhaps, may be that the 
preacher has not given them a clear idea 
which they can carry away. ‘There is, no 
doubt, a large mass of people who dislike 
ideas as much as some others dislike doc- 
trines, and for the same reasons. Ideas 
stimulate thought, and they dislike the 
exerticn of thinking. Doctrines are the 
tubers of the flower of Christian activity, 
and they dislike doing anything. Some 
persons are incapable of thought, and ideas, 
therefore, fly over their heads, plaintively 
crying for a place where they may settle 
down like wild-fowl in winter. The preacher 
is bound to consider these infantile, flat 
souls, and give them that spiritual food 
which they can assimilate, the thinnest 
possible decoction of idea which is not 
absolute water. But in every congregation 
there are also persons of intelligence, with 
active minds, and the preacher must consider 
them also. These will perish on the spiritual 
nothingnesses on which a large body of good 
soft-headed and soft-hearted Christians will 
live and thrive. To a man of parts there 
is no purgatorial pain equal to that of listen- 


VOICES OF THE 


ing to the vain labours of a man endeavour- 
ing to make a multiple of nought. The 
quotient is foreseen from the beginning to 
be nothing, however many cyphers may be 
used. It was a medizval torture to tie a 
man under a perpetual dribble of water ; the 
monotonous dribble drove him mad at last.” 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s activities as a pastor 
are not limited by the walls of the parish 
church. A small country parish does not, 
of course, afford room for all those varieties 
of parochial organisation which are to be 
found at work in every well-ordered town 
parish. But schools, day and Sunday, choir, 
district visitors and teachers, are all well 
looked after by the indefatigable rector ; the 
sick and infirm have, as we have already 
seen, their wants duly cared for ; his labours 
here being well supported by her who is, in 
very truth, a very dear “helpmeet for him.” 
The children in the day-school look forward 
with delight to the days on which their clergy- 
man gives the religious instruction; and no 
wonder, for lessons from such a teacher must 
be a privilege to listen to. 

Our visit to Lew Trenchard, bright and 
happy as it had been, ended with a feeling 
of something like remorse. Had we not 
something to answer for in having taken up so 
much of the time of such a hard-worked man 
as the Rev. S. Baring-Gould—rector, squire, 
magistrate, ittérateur, artist, poet, and land- 
owner ? 


INDIAN NIGHT 


By EHA, Autuor oF “A NATURALIST ON THE PROWL” 


SECOND PAPER 


NOTHER day’s work is done 
and another day’s worry, the 
ever recurring struggle with 
stupidity (in oneself and 
others), with laziness and 
dishonesty of purpose, with 

plots and petty intrigue. The people of 

India are a most governable people, and in 

many respects lovable—at least I find them 

so—but would that they could learn to 

regard a man in some other light than as a 

member of their own caste, or a member of 





some other, to be supported in the first case 
and plotted against in the second. It is the 
old law, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
and hate thine enemy,” neighbour meaning 
caste-fellow. The conviction grows upon me 
day by day that our principal mission in 
India has been to thwart the Brahmin. Not 
that he is worse than others, but he has long 
held the reins of power in things spiritual 
and temporal, and still holds the prestige of 
it, and in the East what is the use of power 
but to promote your own caste and your 
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own kin? Under our rule the power is 
slipping from the Brahmin’s grasp, and even 
the prestige of it is beginning to fade away, 
and it is little wonder if he hates us. The 
wonder is that he so often has the grace to 
love us and respect us for thwarting him. 
Well, the day’s work is over, but not the 
effect of it. Petty details, worry and heat, 
combined with the continual effort to keep 
one’s temper and the consciousness of many 
lapses in spite of all effort, these things 
reduce one by the end of the day to a con- 
dition like that of “the fretful porpentine :” 
every quill in one’s nature is on end and 
refuses to lie down. At such times the 
society of man becomes unaccountably irri- 
tating to me. It is a positive relief to get 
away from him and his many inventions and 
turn to our other fellow-inhabitants of the 
< ~- world, so like us in many things, but differ- 
ent in this, that they have never tasted of 
the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. I am glad therefore when 
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the servants have done with me for the day 
and retire to their own quarters in the old 
dhurmsala, or rest-house, beside which my 
tent has been pitched, to eat their simple 
meal, smoke their Jeerees, roll themselves in 
their blankets and go to sleep. The “ Boy” 
lingers for a little, doing some things which 
he considers proper to be done for my com- 
fort ; then he follows the rest. 

But before sleep has had time to close 
their ears a sound comes from the opposite 
hill which startles them as well as me, and a 
low murmur of conversation begins in the 
dhurmsala. It is a loud, rasping sound, like 
nothing I know of so much as the sawing of 
wood. That is the voice of the panther. 

** Thou makest darkness and it is night, 

Wherein all the beasts of the forest do creep forth : 
The young lions roar after their prey.” 

Doubtless many ears besides mine have 
heard that voice. The monkeys in the trees 
feel their blood run a little cold. They are 
safe enough where they are unless the 
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RED-WATTLED LAPWING 


panther, by jumping against the tree and 
roaring, can get up a panic among them, in 
which case likely enough one of them will 
miss its hold in the dark and fall into the 
jaws of death. I hope my dog is securely 
shut up. A man has nothing to fear from 
an unwounded panther, but there is no form 
of burglary or housebreaking by night which 
it will not attempt to get at a plump, home- 
fed dog. Herein it differs from the tiger, 
which is a daring highway robber, but not a 
burglar, nor a common thief. When a 
tiger takes to man-eating, it waylays tra- 
vellers on the road. When a _ panther 
takes to man-eating, which very occasionally 
happens, it enters villages and huts and 
drags men from their beds and becomes a 
terrible scourge. I have an authentic ac- 
count of a panther which had taken a 
hundred and twenty-four human lives before 
it was hunted down and shot by some 
English sportsmen. 

Hark ! I hear a whistling sound of many 
wings; piano, crescendo, forte—they are 
directly overhead—diminuendo, piano, pianis- 
simo; they have taken their way down the 
valley. Wild duck, surely, but where is 
there any water to attract wild duck? Water 
does not collect into lakes or ponds ina 
country like this, and the streams hurry 
down their rocky beds a great deal too fast 


for the liking of waterfowl. 
That was the sound of the 
wings of wild duck neverthe- 
less, a sound at which the 
sportsman always elbows out 
the naturalist in me. I have 
a weakness for wild duck. 
But “a sense of impossibility 
quenches all will,” as Cole- 
ridge has said somewhere, and 
I am not likely ever to get a shot at 
those duck, so the sportsman is easily 
exorcised by a buzzing hum from the 
direction of the dhurmsala. “The 
beetle wheels his droning flight.” The 
circumstances suggest the quotation, 
but it is not a beetle at all, as I found out 
only very lately. A beetle does not investi- 
gate the posts and rafters of ruined buildings. 
It is a bee, a most unorthodox sort of bee, 
which does not improve the shining hours, 
but the dark ones. It belongs to a genus 
called by entomologists Xylocopa, the “wood- 
cutter,” because they make their nests in 
dead trees and old timber. In common 
with bats they follow in the wake of the 
Hindoo religion, taking up the forsaken 
temples of gods who have gone out of 
fashion. I can recall more than one sacred 
edifice in which the murmur of worshippers 
has given place to the buzzing of bees and 
the beams of the roof are riddled with holes 
big enough to let ina mouse. Of course I 
refer to the common Xylocopa, with which 
everybody in India is familiar, though not 
perhaps by that name, the great, blue-black, 
furry-legged, bumble bee, almost as big as a 
walnut, which blusters about our gardens, shov- 
ing its way into every bell-flower it can find 
wide enough to admit it, and backing out 
again smeared all over with pollen. But that 
is of all diurnal creatures the most diurnal, and 
never bestirs itself till a shamefully late hour 
in the morning, and even then, if the weather 
is at all cold, it seems half torpid and sits on 
a paling to get warm, its dark wings gleaming 
green, gold and purple by turns in the rays of 
the sun. This buzzer which we hear now is 
a little smaller and of a buffy yellow colour, 
and will not come out as long as there is 
light enough to see it by. What is the ex- 


planation? A family feud? Will the cousins * 


not see each other? This sounds frivolous, 
but it is not so. The life of these two bees 
lies so exactly along the same path, that, if 
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they met, one would almost certainly drive 
the other out of the country. 

Speculation is interrupted here by a loud 
scream, followed by a cackling noise, which 
belongs distinctly to the poultry-yard. “The 
cock’s shrill clarion!” That expression fits 
the jungle cock even more aptly than his 
domestic descendant. It does not fit his 
crow so well—that is a failure—but he often 
precedes it by a fine, clear, clarion note, like 
what I heard just now. He is not going to 
crow at this hour, however. . He has been 
startled off his perch by something. Has 
my friend the fish owl found him? Or 
has the panther gone round that way and 
passed under his tree ; perhaps, even, reared 
up against it and clawed it, as a cat does, to 
try her nails? This is quite possible, and 
the supposition receives support from a loud, 
roaring bark in the same direction. That is 
the “bell” of Cervulus muntjac, the “ bark- 
ing deer,” as we call it here. It has a very 
powerful voice for its size, and when it stands 
on a hill and slings its fury at a panther, the 
marauder’s presence is pretty well proclaimed 
to the country side. If the panther had 
seen the deer first, it might have been a bad 
business for the deer; but as the deer saw 
the panther first, it has proved an unfor- 
tunate business for the panther. I suppose 
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he is now walking away, and trying to look 
as if he had come about something else al- 
together. 

How different our worlds are! All this 
time a black cricket is singing away cheerily 
under a stone beside me. The voice of -the 
barking-deer has no concern for it: the 
panther can never cross its orbit. But if a 
little muskrat, with its trembling nose and 
peering eyes, should come about that stone, 
warbling querulously to itself, what indecent 
haste the cricket would make to get away. 
And the movements of the muskrat might 
be an object of equal interest all the while, 
but from an opposite point of view, to an 
owl; for though no dog with a nose not 
utterly vitiated will touch a muskrat, the owl 
will swallow it. I will excuse anybody re- 
fusing to believe this, but my evidence, 
though only circumstantial, is very strong. 
In the old Portuguese fort of Bassein, near 
Bombay, I was once digging up ant-lions 
among the ruins of a church haunted by a 
pair of screech owls, which had evidently 
brought up many families in some old niche 
in the walls, when I noticed that the ground 
was strewn with small bones, mostly jaw- 
bones, with the teeth in good order. I 
carried away a handful, and subjected them 
to scientific examination, and found that at 
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least half of them were the osseous residue 
of digested muskrat. The rest belonged— 
or had belonged—to rats and mice. 

A very painful cry from a little rice field 
just below me tells of two other beings 
which, at this moment, feel no interest in 
anything in the world except themselves and 
each other. One is a snake and the other a 
frog. I do not need to see them. That 
cry tells the whole story. Half of the frog 
is inside of the snake, and the other half is 
outside. If the head were inside, the rest 
of the frog would follow without much ado ; 
but probably one hind leg is inside, and, 
elastic as the snake’s jaws are, it cannot get 
them round the other leg. It has no hands 
to turn the frog with, so it just waits pa- 
tiently for time to solve the difficulty, and 
the frog can do nothing but wait too and 
utter at intervals that piteous bleat, as its 
foot, far away down the snake’s throat, al- 
most begins to feel the process of digestion. 
What a comfort it is to know that snakes 
have no ears. It would be horrible to think 
that even a snake could hear that agonising 
appeal and go on calmly sucking the sup- 
pliant down as a boy sucks a lump of 
toffee. 

It may seem strange to speak of a rice 
field among forest-clad mountains ; but there 
are many such here. Wherever a tiny 
streamlet meets a little level ground and 
spreads itself out, there the natives have 
made a clearing and constructed an ingeni- 
ous system of dams and sluices to regulate 
the water, so that they may get a crop of the 
prince of food-grains. If I had not seen 
them I could tell there were rice fields about 
here from the lapwing’s cry. It is the red- 
wattled lapwing (Lobivanellus  goensis). 
Listen to it. “Did he do it? Did he do 
it? Pity todo it!” What a vehemence of 
feeling there is in it. The wary bird has 
spied a jackal slouching along, and is now 
wheeling in circles over it and jeering it. 
“ You thought you would catch me napping, 
did you? But I see you. I see you. I 
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see you.” The lapwing can afford to be 
scornful, for he is not likely to be caught 
napping. I have been informed by natives 
that when he sleeps at all, he sleeps on his 
back, for he says, “If the sky falls, I shall 
receive it on my feet.” 

And now there is the jackal itself! Yap, 
yap, yap! then a prolonged howl which can- 
not be expressed in writing. In the middle 
of the howl he is caught up by another— 
Yao, yao, yao! and he breaks into a howl 
on a different key. Then a third joins in, 
and a fourth, till the whole strength of the 
troop is united in a pandemonium chorus 
of yaps, yells, and howls. What is it 
all about? I do not know. Nothing, I 
should think. They are happy, that is all. 
I cannot imagine why people will talk of the 
jackal’s cry as a doleful sound. To me it 
seems one of the joyfullest of all noises that 
are made in the world ; a spontaneous out- 
burst of unrestrained mirth ; a ribald sort of 
mirth if you like, but mirth unalloyed, jubi- 
lant, triumphant, like that of Tam o’ Shanter, 


** O'er a’ the ills o’ life victorious,” 


I feel sure that the jackal is very much mis- 
understood. As a puppy he is a very en- 
gaging little fellow, with much promise of 
good beaming from his bright, intelligent 
face. As he grows older, bad company and 
a vagabond life blight the promise, and he 
acquires low tastes and deceitful habits ; but 
to the last he is ingenious, enterprising, 
cheerful and sociable; He has quite 
broken up my peaceful musings, however, 
for in. the valley below there is a small ham- 
let, with its usual mixed multitude of pariah 
dogs; and no sooner do they hear the 
jackals, than they all begin to bark, and the 
baser ones slide into a lugubrious howl. 
Now, the howl of a pariah dog is a melan- 
choly sound if you like, at once melancholy 
and exasperating; a woe-begone, degraded 
and utterly loathsome wail, which belongs to 
neither nature nor civilisation. When that 
begins I jump up, and go into my tent. 
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Miss Tucker's house at Batala, 


WOMEN 


IN THE MISSION 


FIELD 


By THE Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. 


CHARLOTTE TUCKER 


HEN the Church Missionary 
Society resolved that the 
time had come to _ begin 
women’s work in Uganda, 
it asked for volunteers from 
the ranks of those who 

were past their first youth. In doing this 

they were, so far as that society was con- 
cerned, creating a new precedent. For the 
most part, women workers, like the male 
missionaries, leave first for the field when in 
their physical prime, and when a long 
period of service may be hoped for from 
each. It was a new thing to set the younger 

-women aside, and ask for their elders. Yet, 

as these articles have already shown, there 

were individual examples of those who had 
entered the field in middle-age. Charlotte 

‘Tucker, more widely known as “A. L. O. E.,” 

is a still more striking precedent. She was 

‘born in 1821; she began missionary work in 

India in 1875, at the age of fifty-four; she 

died at her post there in 1893. 

Charlotte Maria Tucker was born, as I 
have said, in 1821. She was from the first 
bound to India by many ties. Her father 
had been a member of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice and a director of the old East India 
Company. One brother, Judge Tucker, fell 
at his post in the Mutiny, after having 


secured the safety of the Europeans at his 
station. Thus India was all through her life 
more or less to her a familiar land. But in 
younger days she had no expectation of ever 
serving it in her own person. She was 
reared in an atmosphere of faith ; but in the 
days of her youth there were no oppor- 
tunities for the kind of work to which she 
afterwards gave herself. Indeed, at an early 
age a path of real usefulness opened before 
her at home. She developed a capacity for 
writing the simple, practical, healthy story 
for young people for which there is always a 
demand. The late Mr. Robert Inglis, of 
Edinburgh, remembered the young author as 
a bright, winsome girl of eighteen; and her 
literary activity continued down to the year 
of her death. Her range was remarkable, 
and few authors have been translated into 
more languages or been more widely read in 
India. 

But domestic duties were not neglected. 
After her brother’s death in the Punjab, in 
1857, his children were the object of her 
tenderest regard. For some time, too, a sister, 
between whom and herself the warmest affec- 
tion existed, demanded as an invalid the 
closest care. At one. time it seemed as 
though life might pass for her divided 
between the legitimate duties of home and 
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the happy task of writing good books for a 
large constituency of eager readers. A plea- 
sant picture has been drawn of Charlotte 
Tucker, sitting in her quiet home, reading 
to a group of nephews and nieces and young 
friends around, the manuscript of some new 
story. She had attained to the half-motherly 
privileges of assured old-maidenhood, and 
the opening up of a new career in a distant 
land might have seemed the wildest dream. 

But changes came. A favourite niece 
died at Multan, and Charlotte Tucker 
yearned over the place where she lay. Then 
her sister, long ill, passed away; and a still 
stronger tie with England snapped when, in 
the same year, her mother also died. Her 
thoughts now definitely turned to India. 
There are no clear signs that before this 
period she had contemplated missionary 
work as a vocation in life; and indeed, at 
her age, the first thoughts of such an enter- 
prise may well have been arrested by the 
reasonable doubt whether a Society would 
encourage her to go. But she meant to 
work as an honorary agent, and in any case 
she would not be friendless in the land. She 
had a nephew there, holding a dignified offi- 
cial position, and her dead brother would 
not be forgotten by all. But still the very 
thought was startling. 

In contrast to much of the unsettling 
chatter as to woman’s power and position in 
life, there is something reassuring in the spec- 
tacle of this quiet, home-loving old maid, pos- 
sessed of some fame in her own land, and as 
widely loved as she was known, resolving to 
go out from it all to begin life over again as a 
missionary. Her mind once made up, she 
then saw that her act might have results wider 
than those merely affecting herself. If she 
went out at her own charges, and was able 
to do good work, then, in the future, mis- 
sionary societies might be willing to bear the 
.cost of some who had hitherto been debarred 
because they were past their youth. 

The resolve taken, Miss Tucker began a 
systematic preparation for the strange work. 
She entered upon new linguistic studies at 
once, rising at six or earlier in order to get 
two quiet hours before breakfast. She chose 
to ally herself with the Indian Female 
Normal School Society, and when that 


agency split into two sections she followed 
the part which became the Church of 
England Zenana Missionary Society, since 
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its field would enable her to be stationed 
amidst the very scenes she had wished to 
visit. It may be that the authorities looked 
to her for special work rather than for the 
ordinary enterprise of the Zenana lady, for 
in their formal instructions they reminded 
her that she would find a field for her known 
literary powers in adding to the limited 
Christian literature of India. She kept 
their injunctions in mind, and faithfully 
carried them out; but in other duties she 
was no less active than the younger workers 
around her. 

It was in October, 1875, that Miss Tucker 
sailed for India. She was then fifty-four, a 
popular author, and a woman of some 
means. However rash and Quixotic her 
enterprise may have seemed to any observer 
who had not realised as Charlotte Tucker 
had the urgency of the cry from the mission 
field, it proved to be neither short-lived nor 
fruitless. Her first station was at Amritsar, 
a city whose name is writ large in the history 
of the Punjab: a city where Christianity 
has won many to its side; a city where 
Christ is faithfully preached by men who 
have left home, kindred, and distinctions in 
the native world in order to follow Him. 
The new-comer was impressed at what she 
saw. There could be no question as to 


“results” when one worshipped in the 
Church Missionary Society church at 
Amritsar. 


The younger workers, whose ranks she 
had joined as a novice, loved her at 
once. ‘Her soft grey hair,” wrote one, 
“drawn smoothly away from a fine brow, 
her clear eyes full of intelligence, and the 
frank, sweet smile playing over her features, 
made hers a very attractive face.” She 
sought no pre-eminence amongst them, but. 
lived to serveall. The comforts sent out for 
her personal use were distributed amongst 
others, and she shirked no part of the labour 
that fell upon the staff. 

After a year or so at Amritsar, a new 
station was opened at Batala, a small town 
some forty miles away. Here Miss Tucker 
at first gave occasional help, and then settled 
down as one of its permanent staff. It is 
here chiefly that her name will be cherished. 
It is open to doubt whether she will be 
remembered with the more affection by the 
women or by the men. For whilst the 
women learned to love her in many a 
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zenana, the boys also came freely under her 
more permanent influence. I have heard a 
fine young Sikh, a very type of manly 
beauty, declare in no measured terms the 
respectful affection of himself and his friends 
for Miss Tucker. But she toiled with 
marvellous patience at the always trying 
zenana work. Nothing was allowed to inter- 
fere with her regular plans. Did friends 
arrive just as she was setting out for some 
native home? They were made comfortable 
in her house until she returned. Was she 
repelled from one house? She went patiently 
on to another. Such rebuffs were more 
common at first, for white faces were strange 
to the women and children, and her errand 
was not readily understood. But Miss 
Tucker’s patience knew no limits. ‘“ Un- 
daunted by rebuff at one zenana,” wrote a 
sympathetic critic in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
“she would wend her way to some more 
congenial house, well shaded from the rays 
of a tropical sun by a large white umbrella, 
padded in accordance with her own orders 
with a thick layer of cotton-wool. When 
entrance was granted, a native charpoy 
(string-bed) was dusted for Miss Tucker to 
sit upon, and there, surrounded by a small 
crowd of women squatting on the floor, she 
was wont to show them Biblical pictures, 
talk a little, and end up with a hymn sung 
in Punjabi to a monotonous native melody 
easily caught up by her listeners.” 

Her experiences were varied. Actual con- 
verts amongst the women were few. Who 
that knows the intellectual condition and 
the home surroundings of the Indian women 
in such a town as Batala will feel surprise 
thereat? But Miss Tucker plodded on, and 
was not without her consolations. Refused 
admission to one whom she believed was 
accepting her message, she stood outside in 
the open lane and sang her hymn that haply 
some comfort might be carried to the 
prisoner within. Met with a torrent of 
invective by one Mohammedan mother, she 
was afterwards admitted to console that 
mother at the death of her son. There 
were houses in which she was spit upon, or 
even rudely turned away by the master; but 
there were others where the women wel- 
comed her as friend and learned eagerly to 
anticipate her coming. 

But it is probably the men who miss her 
presence the more. There was established 
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at Batala a_ boarding-school for native 
Christian boys. From out of its shelter 
many have passed, to honourable positions 
under Government, over whom Miss Tucker 
exerted an influence which promises to be 
life-long. She at once became their friend 
and their confidential adviser. She stimu- 
lated them in their work; drew out their 
knowledge ; led them to discuss questions of 
administration in their moral aspects; sug- 
gested the highest motives for the right dis- 
charge of duty. Nor did she, as a wise 
woman, forget their recreation. Was it not 
she who joined in their games, wrote school- 
songs for them, and on one memorable 
occasion drilled them in recitations duly 
rendered to admiration before bishops? 
One year, in the absence of the missionary 
in charge, she herself presided over the 
school ; and she also knew what it was to be 
left the only representative of the female 
mission staff. 

To these responsibilities there was added 
that of her literary work. She wished to 
instruct public opinion in England; she 
especially wished to provide more Christian 
literature for the people of India. Jt was 
a duty, and she did not attempt to shirk it, 
although she seems to have felt the strain. 

Yet this was one past the age at which many 
male missionaries wish to remain in the 
field, long past the age at which chaplains 
would have gone home on their pensions. 

The end of Miss Tucker’s life was ir 
every way characteristic. The beginning of 
her last illness came in October, 1893. Ex- 
hausted by a journey to be present at the 
consecration of a village church, she found 
herself called upon to nurse the school- 
matron, who had fallen ill of bronchitis. In 
the midst of this task she was driven herself 
to take to her bed. The fever grew, and, 
for better nursing, she was removed to 
Amritsar. There the fever was subdued, 
but the patient was too old to battle against 
the weakness. It soon became apparent 
that death was at hand. The prospect was 
joyfully welcomed by her; “I long to go 
home,” was one of her last messages. She 
died on the afternoon of December 2. 

By her own wish Miss ‘Tucker was laid to 
rest at Batala. The body was borne by the 
boys for whom she had cared ; they watched 
by the bier all night before the burial; they 
placed the body in the grave. The simplicity 
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of the funeral was by her own direction. She 
had enjoined that no more than five rupees 
should be spent upon her burial, and that 
no one in India should wear mourning for 
her. There was no empty parade in this 
command ; she wished to support her teach- 
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ing by her example, and by both to dis- 
countenance the wasteful ostentation of her 
Indian neighbours. A life so gentle, so 
humble, so averse from the clamour and dis- 
play of striving womanhood in some of its 
recent aspects, should not soon be forgotten. 





WINIFRED POWER’S CANDLESTICK 


By LUCY HARDY 


proud woman, and one who 

kept herself to herself,” 
was the verdict passed 
upon Winifred Power by 
her country neighbours, 
who would have liked to 
find the new-comer readier to “run in and 
out, neighbour-like,” among their cottages. 
Neighbours who “dropped in” uninvited, 
invariably found Mrs. Power busy—too 
busy to pause in her various employments 
to indulge in a “good chat ;” while poor 
Billy, the idiot, or rather the weakminded 
son of the house, had an awkward way of 
abruptly saying to a long-tarrying visitor, 
“ Ain’t you got no work to do at home? 
Mother, she’s always at work here at home.” 
So, although four years had elapsed since 
Mrs. Power settled in the pretty Surrey 
village, she was still much of a stranger to 
her neighbours. 

Twenty years before, Winifred Power had 
been a happy, thoughtless girl in an old 
Devon farmhouse; idolised by the some- 
what elderly parents of whom she was the 
only child ; and when she left her old home 
on her wedding day, she believed that she 
was entering upon an existence even brighter 
than her former life had been. It is need- 
less to dwell upon the sad tale of the after 
years; of the disillusionment, the trouble, 
the disgrace, which shortened the lives of 
Winifred’s parents, and made Mrs. Power 
herself sometimes feel thankful that her 
boy’s affliction shielded him from the bitter 
knowledge that his father had died in a con- 
vict prison, where he had been serving a long 
and well-deserved term of penal servitude. 

To hide herself from all who knew her 
story had been Winifred’s one desire since 





the day, some ten years ago now, of her 
husband’s conviction. For a time she had 
managed to maintain herself and her boy in 
London, but when a lady, whom she had 
once devotedly nursed, bequeathed to her a 
small annuity, Winifred decided that country 
air would be good for Billy, and removed to 
this little cottage, with the few “bits of 
furniture” (relics of the old Devon home- 
stead) which Mrs. Power had inherited from 
her parents, and to which she had clung 
through many years of privation. 

Many a collector had coveted the antique 
furniture, and only a day before the date 
when our story commences, a gentleman 
who had taken refuge from a shower of rain 
in Winifred’s cottage, had offered to buy the 
dresser and chest for #5, but Mrs. Power 
had firmly refused the offer. “It would 
have been like selling a bit of my heart 
to part with them,” she thought, as she 
glanced at the old oak chest and carved 
dresser. 

Like many another lonely woman’s, Wini- 
fred’s budget of expenses and receipts was 
so delicately balanced that a very trifle 
would suffice to turn the scale in an adverse 
direction. Her neighbours looked upon her 
as a wealthy person, aware that she did not 
entirely depend upon her beautiful needle- 


work (for which she found customers at ~ 


various houses among the neighbouring 
gentry), nor upon her occasional services as 
a nurse; but her annuity was a small one, 
and between the cost of rent and fuel, and 
the clothing and feeding of herself and poor 
Billy (who was absolutely incapable of earn- 
ing a sixpence himself, while he possessed a 
greater capacity for destroying clothes and 
consuming food than any ordinary lad of 
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his age), the widow often found it a hard 
enough struggle to make both ends meet. 

Again and again had Mrs. Power’s em- 
ployers in the vicinity offered to obtain Billy 
an admission to an asylum, and thus free his 
mother from the cost of his maintenance ; 
Winifred absolutely refused to part with her 
boy, to whom the quiet reserved woman, 
whose life had been so full of sorrow, clung 
with an almost fierce affection. 

“If my lad isn’t as clever as his father 
was, at least he’ll never deceive me as James 
did,” thought the widow, with a bitterness 
which even death, the great reconciler, had 
failed to soothe. 

Billy was, in fact, singularly free from 
those unamiable qualities which too often 
accompany mental deficiency. Having been 
always under his mother’s loving care, ten- 
derly watched and guarded, he had never 
been soured by teasing nor frightened by 
harshness; his affection for Winifred was 
intense (perhaps more openly shown than 
would have been the case had he been 
like other lads of fourteen), and he rarely 
indulged in those pieces of wilful mischief 
sometimes practised by the feeble-minded. 
Reading and writing were, of course, sealed 
mysteries to poor Billy; but he was a 
regular and devout attendant at church, 
where, indeed, his edifying quiet and ap- 
parent attention during the longest sermon 
was an example to some saner members of 
the congregation. Winifred had succeeded 
in training the boy to perform a few house- 
hold duties, which he discharged with the 
most painstaking care and exactitude, but 
unfortunately with as little discretion as an 
automaton. Anything which Billy once 
understood that his mother wished him to 
do, he would scrupulously perform ; but to 
make his zeal useful, even harmless, it was 
necessary to keep a vigilant eye upon his 
actions. 

For example, Billy was a most useful 
assistant in the weekly “ wash,” having learnt 
to soap, ,rinse, and wring out the clothes 
as deftly as his mother herself, and being 
troubled with no ideas of such work “not 
being fit for boys” to prevent his becoming 
a cheerful and ready assistant at the tubs. 
But one day Mrs. Power, having been called 
out to speak to a neighbour and detained a 
short time, returned to find that Billy, with 
excess of zeal, had not only completed all 
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the washing of the household linen, but had 
included his mother’s best Sunday gown and 
bonnet in the general purification, and was 
wringing out the latter very vigorously while 
the former soaked in the tub. 

His mother, with that pathetic tenderness 
so often seen in similar cases, magnified his 
helpfulness and minimised his defects, often 
assuring herself that “Billy was as good to 
her as the cleverest lad would have been.” 
Perhaps the loving companionship of a 
creature who loved her with single-hearted 
devotion, and was yet happily ignorant of 
her and his sad life-story, proved a greater 
comfort to Winifred than the society of a 
child fully gifted with sense could have 
been. 

“For then,” she thought, “I must have 
told the boy of his father’s disgrace—and 
ours—and now the poor lamb will never 
understand that he has reason to be ashamed 
of his name.” 

Next to Billy, Mrs. Power perhaps loved 
her furniture. The old “plenishing” was 
associated with the happy days of the past, 
when she was a pet at home and knew 
neither sorrow nor care. With what pride 
had she often rubbed and polished that 
antique oak, those spotless brass candle- 
sticks, pleased in early girlhood to be 
thought “old enough to be trusted” to 
handle the domestic valuables. What merry 
gatherings of friends, what happy evenings 
by the home fireside were associated with 
these familiar pieces of furniture which had 
stood in the old farm-house kitchen for so 
many centuries. When Winifred looked at 
them now she seemed to feel herself more 
her parent’s daughter, less her husband’s 
wife ; to go back to the days when she was 
the child of a family “who had been on the 
same land” for many and many a generation, 
“and always kept respectable,” and not “the 
widow of a man who died in jail,” as she 
would sometimes bitterly call herself now. 

Winifred’s unmistakably superior education 
and air of general refinement impressed her 
neighbours, in spite of her “ stand-offishness.” 
They knew that she paid with scrupulous 
regularity for all she purchased, and never 
borrowed the smallest domestic article ; 
while the rest of the community freely 
exchanged flat-irons, tubs, even articles of 
food or raiment as supplies ran short in one 
or other household. Therefore, as solvency 
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‘* A gentleman had offered to buy the dresser and chest for £5” 


is always supposed to be a guarantee for 
honesty, Mrs. Power had recently been 
selected as a recipient of a trust, of which 
(like many another trustee) she was now 
bitterly regretting her acceptance. 

Pretty Sally Hopkins, the housemaid at 
the Hall, had just called to pay Mrs. Power 
for some work executed for the squire’s lady, 
and to announce that her mistress had sud- 
denly decided to take her up to London 
next day, one of the maids at the town 
house having fallen ill. 

‘‘Of course I’m glad enough to go,” re- 
marked Sally, “it'll be a sight livelier than 
staying down here with that cross old house- 
keeper, only I had so particular wanted to 
run over and see mother before next Wed- 
nesday. Our Bill is to be put out as ’pren- 
tice then, you know, Mrs. Power, and we 


three girls out in service, 
had promised mother to 
make up _ five pounds 
amongst us towards his 
’prentice fee. Maria and 
Harriet they’ve sent me 
their shares, and I put mine 
to it when I got my wages 
yesterday, and I was to 
have been let out for the 
afternoon Monday or Tues- 
day to run over to mother 
with the money. But now 
I’m off in this suddent way, 
and it’s all I can do to 
get ready to go.” 

“You could send the 
money by post,” suggested 
Mrs. Power. 

“It ain’t worth troubling,” 
replied Sally, “mother al- 
ways comes in to the village 
every Saturday to do her 
marketing. Now if you'd 
just take care of this £5 
note till to-morrow morning, 
Mrs. Power, I’ll leave word 
at Jones’ shop for mother 
to call on you forit. Tl 
say I'd left a parcel and 
message with you least- 


ways.” 

“Why not leave the 
money with Mrs. Jones at 
once ?” 


Sally shook her head. 

‘Most like, mother has a little bill a 
running at Jones’ ; every one ain’t as well off 
as you, Mrs. Power, and able to pay for 
everything just when you have it; and, you 
see, Mrs. Jones might think if there was so 
much money going about—though this is 
really for Bill—not for mother—no, Id 
rather give it into your hands, Mrs. Power, 
if you'll do me the turn.” 

Mrs. Power readily assented to undertake 
this apparently trifling service, and was now 
learning that a trustee’s position is a sadly 
responsible one. The girl had laid down 
the £5 note and hurried away, and as 
Winifred took it up and smoothed it, she 
thought with a faint smile, how little her neigh- 
bours knew of her real position, or guessed 
at the self-denial and struggle which it re- 
quired to keep up her respectable appearance. 
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As Mrs. Power looked about for some 
safe “lockfast” place in which to deposit 
the banknote, she was startled by a piercing 
shriek from Billy, who was seated outside 
the cottage doorstep. Hastily laying the 
note on the table and placing a book upon 
it to prevent its blowing away, Winifred flew 
to the door, to find, however, that Billy was 
only the spectator, not the sufferer, from an 
accident. <A horse attached to a light cart 
had suddenly taken fright, and dashed down 
the village street, knocking over and injuring 
a little girl with whom Billy was playing. 
Terrified at the sight of the 
blood which streamed from 
a cut on the child’s head, 
Billy screamed loudly ; but 
Mrs. Power’s aid was quickly 
claimed for the injured little 
one, and after soothing her 
own boy she could not re- 
fuse to accompany.the crowd 
of eager sympathetic women 
to the home of the little 
sufferer’s parents. 

Winifred’s nursing skill 
was proverbial among her 
neighbours, who watched 
respectfully as she examined 
the child, whose injuries 
were happily less serious 
than they appeared, and 
deftly washed and bandaged 
up the cut. The alarm and 
excitement made Winifred 
temporarily forgetful of the 
45 note which she had left 
upon her table; and she 
only remembered it when 
she re-entered her cottage. 
Billy was seated by the 
hearth, carefully blowing up 
the fire. 

“ Billy wants his tea,” he 
remarked, in rather an in- 
jured tone, “ mother is late, 
but Billy is ready.” 

Mrs. Power hastily looked 
at the table: the £5 note 
was gone. 

“Billy, did you pick 
up any bits of paper 
while I was out,” she 
cried, with a sick feeling of 





Billy nodded with a cheerful smile. 

** Billy has made the room all tidy for tea, 
and picked up all the paper.” 

Like most boys, mentally afflicted or 
otherwise, Billy was not naturally of very 
tidy habits, and Winifred was always soli- 
citous to train him in ways of neatness. 
“To make the room tidy” was therefore 
poor Billy’s ideal of meritorious conduct. 

“ And what did you do with the paper 
you picked up?” asked his mother, with a 
sinking heart. 

“Burnt it all,” replied Billy promptly, 


terror. ‘« She sat down and burst into a flood of tears” 
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with the cheerfulness which follows a good 
action, “all burnt, all tidy, now Billy wants 
his tea.” 

It seemed all too clear. Billy had found 
the note on the table when clearing the 
latter to lay tea, and had doubtless incon- 
tinently sacrificed the paper in his zeal to 
“tidy” the apartment. 

Vainly did Winifred ransack every nook 
and corner of the cottage in the hope that 
Billy might, after all, have hidden the note 
instead of destroying it; vainly rake the 
embers on the hearth to see if the least 
trace of the missing note had escaped the 
flames. Worn out at last with the un- 
successful search she sat down and burst 
into a flood of tears; while Billy, frightened 
and perplexed at this unwonted spectacle, 
clung round her with kisses and reiterated 
assurances that he had “ burnt all the paper 
—tidied all the room.” 

“TI can’t blame him, poor lad,” said 
Winifred, wiping her eyes; “well, there’s 
no help for it, the furniture must go.” 

The offer to buy Mrs. Power’s household 
treasures had been made by a visitor to the 
neighbourhood, an old gentleman who came 
two or three times a week to fish in a small 
stream near the cottage. He was tolerably 
certain to be at his usual post on the 
Monday, and there would be no difficulty 
in concluding the bargain. Meantime, there 
was Mrs. Hopkins to face the next day. 

Calmly and quietly did Mrs. Power 
announce to this good woman the unlucky 
accident which had befallen the #5 note her 
daughter had left for her. 

“ But of course I shall make your loss 
good, Mrs. Hopkins,” said Winifred, “ and 
I will bring you over the money on Tuesday 
morning.” 

Mrs. Hopkins, a good-natured, somewhat 
slatternly woman, burst into loud exclamations 
of pity and amazement, mingled with regrets 
that “she couldn’t afford to lose the money, 
or she would never be hard upon a neighbour 
for an accident.” 

“Though I do say, Mrs. Power, as 
you'd do wiser, in my way of thinking, to 
let your poor boy go to the ’sylum, seeing 
he’s only a trouble and a loss to you, so to 

speak.” 

* We won’t talk about Billy, if you please, 
Mrs. Hopkins,” said Winifred, her. pale 
cheek flushing. “I am very sorry that 








































that it is replaced to you by Tuesday.” 
“And, dear heart, how will you do it 
now?” said Mrs. Hopkins, sympatheti- 
cally. 
*‘T can arrange it,” said Winifred, curtly. 
“ Well, it’s a good thing to have savings 
to fall back upon,” sighed Mrs. Hopkins, 


somewhat enviously, “and though you’re ~ 


acting handsome, Mrs. Power, I daresay you 
can better afford to lose the money than I 
can.” So Susan Hopkins went away to 
retail to her gossips that Mrs. Power “ made 
no more of parting with five pounds than 
some people would of parting with six- 
pence ;” while Winifred knelt down by the 
old oak dresser, rested her head against it, 
and wept bitter, silent tears. 

Of course the things must go, no one 
should be able to twit her boy with his 
affiiction, but it seemed to Winifred that, 
with the sale of these cherished heirlooms, 
she would part with the last link which 
bound her to her old happy respectable 
days. 

“ They’re all I have left of father’s and 
mother’s things now,” she thought, “ and 
they've come down straight for so many 
years.” 

As Mrs. Power had anticipated there was 
no difficulty in inducing the old gentleman, 
who was found by Billy at his usual post 
on the Monday, to renew his offer for the 
furniture. To account for her sudden 
change of mind, Winifred briefly explained 
the accident which had taken place. 

“Very unfortunate, very,” said the would- 
be purchaser, reflecting, however, that it was 
“an ill wind that blew nobody good ;” and 
but for this mischance the coveted articles 
might never have come into his possession. 

Then, for he was a kindly man though 
touched with the selfishness of a collector, 
he looked at Winifred’s sad face, and re- 
marked : 

“T tell you what, my good woman, if you 
like to throw me in those old brass candle- 
sticks with the dresser and the chest I’ll say 
46 for the lot, and that will put an extra 
sovereign in your pocket.” 

Winifred indifferently assented ; she might 
as well make the sacrifice complete while she 
was about it. 

*QOne’s always sorry to sell these kind of 
things, of course,” went on the old gentle 


your money has been lost, but I will see 
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man, gloating over his purchase with the 
delight with which a collector will survey 
even the veriest rubbish on which he has 
set his heart, “ but you will have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that your furniture is going 
where it will be valued, and that it 
will not toss about in a broker’s 
shop.” 

Winifred smiled rather bitterly ; 
if her cherished possessions were to 
be taken away from her, what mat- 
tered it into whose hands they fell. 

“T have not the money in my 
pocket at this moment,” went on 
the old gentleman, “ but Iam going 
home to luncheon, and will bring 
it with me this afternoon; I dare- 
say then I can hire a cart in the 
village and take the things away 
with me.” 

“Mrs. Jones, at the shop, will 
move them for you,” said Winifred, 
with dry lips. 

“ Ay, and I'll make sure of them 
this very day, in case the woman 
should change her mind again, for 
finer bits of old oak furniture I’ve 
never yet come across,” thought the 
exultant collector, as he trotted 
away, rejoicing in the good bargain 
which he had made. 

Winifred mechanically set about 
the task of preparing her goods for 
the spoiler, emptying out the chest 
and clearing the dresser shelves, 
Bill assisting, puzzled by the tears 
which fell from his mother’s eyes. 

“Give me a duster, Bill, I may 
as well rub the candlesticks up again 
before they go; I’d like folks to see 
I kept my things clean,” said Wini- 
fred, wearily. 

‘*‘Candlestick’s all clean, Billy 
rubbed it up, and Billy fixed in 
candle quite tight so as it shouldn’t 
shake grease about,” said Billy 
proudly ; mindful of the gentle reproofs 
which he had sometimes received for allow- 
ing his light to “gutter” over the highly 
polished brass candlestick. 

‘“‘ Well, I may as well take out the candle, 
the gentleman doesn’t want to buy that,” 
said Mrs. Power, extracting the candle and 
a crumpled bit of soft paper with which it 

was wedged at the bottom. Something in 


the texture of this paper attracted her atten- 
tion ; the next moment she let the candle- 
stick fall with a joyful cry. 

“ Billy, Billy, I needn’t sell my things 
after all—why here’s Sally Hopkins’ bank 





‘The next moment she let the candlestick drop” 


note—my poor lad, you never burnt it after 
all.” 

“Billy did tidy all the room,” said the 
poor boy, startled at his mother’s agitation 
and at the flood of tears—happy ones now 
—to which the usually self-possessed Wini- 
fred gave way. 

In point of fact Billy had conscientiously 
occupied himself in tidying during his 
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mother’s absence with the injured child. 
He had first cleaned and rubbed the candle- 
stick, taking up the first bit of paper which 
came to hand (which chanced to be the 
hank-note upon the table), to wedge care- 
fully under the fresh candle, as his mother 
had often taught him to do. Then he had 
gathered up all the scraps of paper he could 
find about the room, and thrown them into 
the fire. His infirm brain could not recall 
the fact of having previously used one bit of 
paper in the candlestick, and Mrs. Power 
had actually gone to bed every night by the 
light of a candle beneath which the lost 
bank note was resting. Lucky indeed was 
the accident which had discovered the note 
before it had been burnt. 

It was somewhat of a shock to the old 
collector when he found Mrs. Power re- 
treating from her bargain. 

“T’d looked upon the things quite as my 
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own,” he grumbled, and I’m not sure— 
legally—if I couldn’t hold you to your pro- 
mise. But there, there,” added the old 
gentleman, who was not a bad-hearted old 
fellow after all, and who was touched by 
Winifred’s look of alarm, “I won’t be dis- 
agreeable about the matter. After all I 
suppose you're as glad to keep the things as 
I should have been to buy them. [I'll leave 
you the address of a Club where letters will 
always find me, and if you ever do think of 
parting with the furniture, or know of any 
neighbours who have such things to sell, let 
me know.” 

But fate was kind to Winifred in this re- 
spect, and such a sacrifice on her part was 
never needed. It had been indeed a lucky 
chance which had led poor Billy to com- 
mence his tidying operations by the setting 
up a fresh candle in the old brass candle- 
stick. 





THE LATE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER 


By THE REv. ALGERNON C. E. THOROLD 


><ONG before the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE reaches the 
hands of its earliest reader, 
a throb of pain will have 
swept over countless hearts 
far beyond reach of the 
solemn bell of Winchester Cathedral, which, 
on July 25, told the ancient city at its feet 
of the loss that had befallen the diocese— 
that her kindly bishop had passed for ever 
from his work. 

We need not be afraid lest our pen should 
seem over-charged when we write that many 
at home have suffered a grievous loss by the 





, death of Bishop Thorold, or when we ask— 


where, even when the message sped over 
the sea, west and south, was it received and 
passed on still further, without something 
even deeper than profound regret ? 

But to-day we are thinking most of our 
own distress: true grief has first of all its 
selfish side, and we do not hesitate to con- 
fess that it is this aspect that fills our heart. 
Of the many readers who have reaped 





a harvest of the soul from Bishop Thorold’s 
writings in the SuNDAY MaGaZINE one and 
all will feel, although they may never have 
met him, that they have parted with almost 
a personal friend, and that they have too 
soon been bereaved of a wise and trusty 
counsellor. 

It would be a profitable task, if it were 
possible, to take a wide and dispassionate 
view of Bishop Thorold’s life-long work, but 
for the moment we need only add his name 
to the roll on which is written the plain and 
simple record that he, too, has joined the 
ranks of those greater men who pass from 
sight day by day— 

‘* Immortal till their work is done, 
Mortal again, as they lay it down.” 


If hasty praise is often very unreal, 
nothing is more cruel than shallow blame ; 
for all the difficulties of a man’s work do not 
lie on the surface, and we have no right to 
ignore his own possible hidden anxieties and 
anguished moments of disappointment on 
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its account. It is seldom wise to over-build 
on smaller details or private opinions, and few 
things are more difficult than “to form an 
equitable judgment on other people’s actions 
without having all the facts and both sides 
before us. The severest criticism might be 
expected from those who know, but then 
because they know they are silent.” 

Yet a fair estimate may be formed of the 
worth of certain labours when the labourer 
is gone. There is a power allowed to all 
the overseers of God’s flock, greater than 
politics, or wealth, or birth offer, of specially 
drawing men’s hearts to themselves per- 
sonally by virtue of the love and work they 
signify and teach. Its presence or its ab- 
sence on the scene of a man’s work, is 
unmistakable proof of its reality or the 
reverse. Such testimony is unassailable. 
What greater reward could there be for any 
labours than the undying regard of those who 
owe themselves to the servant of God, be- 
cause while he carried the God-like message, 
he won them, by carrying it acceptably with 
God-like sympathy ? 

The Bishop’s memory will be associated 
with the results of his parochial, administra- 
tive and educational labours, but apart from 
all this Bishop Thorold will live in men’s 
hearts by the great influence he exercised on 
their personal affections, as he led them and 
taught them. The chiefest of all gifts had 
been confided to him, and he often found by 
it an entrance into minds closed to every 
other approach. 

For the exercise of this power he chose a 
way of his own—he endowed his pen with 
many a subtle turn, and so carried his force 
of appeal to the practical personal life of 
rational piety on its domestic side, that there 
was no escape from such argument. 

Our shelves, however, are not piled up 
with volumes of his sermons printed to be 
sold, or with expository efforts doomed to 
be unsold ; but here and there only are a 
few modest books sent out at intervals, and 
a few pages from time to time in religious 
magazines for Sunday reading. 

But in these he spoke to those who 
listened with no uncertain voice. His love for 
children, his own yearning for their affection, 
his sympathy for the expanding thoughts of 
young people, his excuses even for their 
(almost unaccountably at times) breaking over 
the traces of affection; and then his brave 
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words behind, in which many a father and 
mother could perceive the starting tear in his 
voice of sympathy with them in what they 
must bear and lose, placed him as confessor, 
domestic chaplain, bishop, parent, and 
personal friend all in one, in hundreds of 
English homes, and made his name even a 
household word by hearths in distant coun- 
tries. 

How he learnt what he taught withal so 
cheerily perhaps will never be fully known, 
though a part of what he went through is 
public property. Some things can be learnt 
and passed on, but as we listen to his half- 
concealed sighs and his thinly veiled plaints 
we observe a tone in their saddened appeal 
which we feel sure was not caught second- 
hand. In his too brief writings then, he was 
seen perhaps on one of his happiest sides : 
nothing academic bores us, nothing patron- 
ising annoys us—only the grave look, the 
deep fellow-feeling, the gentle hand-pressure 
stretching out right through the printed page 
seem to be there for those who with himself 
had been brought to suffer and to endure 
the loss of many goodly things. 

And while domestic losses, as they came to 
him again and again, bore fruit in his life, 
making his kindly words weightier through 
experience, not less did his natural frail- 
ness of health make him sympathetic in 
no ordinary measure with those who, like 
himself, fell, as he wrote a few days only 
before his death, frequently beneath the “ grip 
of an authority that must not be disobeyed.” 
He well knew by the sharp touch of pain 
how to appreciate the kindly offices of others 
towards him, and he spoke, no doubt with 
vivid recollection of his own sufferings, when 
he wrote of what gratitude demanded towards 
“physicians who have pulled us through 
weary illnesses and made us grateful with the 
gratitude of a life,” and—with more generous 
appreciation of humbler services than is 
sometimes thought needful—“ to servants 
who have ministered to us.” 

Those who knew Bishop Thorold as 
“friend,” and as these words of his own 
picture him, know also very well that the 
passive mould, and at times chilliness of 
manner which now and again appeared un- 
expectedly, were, after all, but the outside 
crust which kept a full heart under perhaps 
an over strict control. He was not always 
what he seemed. “I do all my weeping at 
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night ” he once pathetically said, ‘no one 
knows what I suffer.” 

Those, then, who can speak of the Bishop 
as friend first and bishop afterwards, will 
have no difficulty in accounting for his strong 
outward characteristics which, at times, sug- 
gested the oli me tangere attitude—yet, 
naturally reserved men are frequently not so 
much unwilling as unable to unbend at the 
right moment. Eminently cautious, he boldly 
risked popularity at times by showing a frigid 
brow to premature enthusiasm. Sensible of 
strength in well thought-out principles, he 
not unfrequently declined with firmness to 
give himself away to the first combatant who 
wished to be stronger for the gift. 

And yet withal, “his dignified and, at the 
same time agreeable manner, the suavity and 
knowledge of the world which accompanied 
his deep religious feeling,” his tact, his 
ripened judgment, his kindness of heart 
marked him as a sympathetic, unflinching, 
and powerful . friend; while through the 
possession and wise use of varied powers 
—an untiring energy, exceptional adminis- 
trative capacity, scrupulous punctuality, im- 
partiality and unbounded hospitality—he 
was acknowledged by common consent to 
be an ideal occupant of a great See. 

No man placed as was Bishop Thorold 
could expect to pass though such varied expe- 
riences as fell to his share without some modi- 
fication of early thought and even conviction. 
But time is always kind to those who have 
such difficulties to meet and brings quiet 
opportunities to men of open minds, by 
which, without the display of any heroics, 
they are able to escape discreetly from the 
awkwardnesses which often follow the zeal of 
earlier days and different circumstances. 
They only, after all, put the right foot where 
the left was, and yet, though the whole atti- 
tude is changed, they stand as firm as ever. 
Hence, on his elevation to Rochester, Bishop 
Thorold’s movements were naturally noticed 
with great interest, as it was supposed from 
the beginning, that, although never a partisan 
among the Evangelical party, which regarded 
him as one of their prominent members, yet 
he was committed to some step of a definite 
kind to indicate the faith that was in him on 
the crucial question of the advanced teach- 
ing, promptly brought to his notice, as being 
within his borders. 

Not unnaturally, he took the step that was 
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expected of him, and declined in unmistak- 
able terms to countenance those amongst his 
clergy who, in his opinion, had overstepped 
the limits of the rubrics, and, indeed, he went 
so far as to decline official visitations to their 
congregations. Having hoisted his colours 
he waited and began to look round, while, 
with characteristic prudence, he avoided all 
coercion which could only have been read as 
*« nailing the flag to the mast before he found 
out who wanted to fight.” 

But an opportunity of action came, befit- 
ting his well-known tact, and this he took 
wisely and unhesitatingly ; and without loss 
of a friend or a principle, the foot so heavily 
put down, was drawn quietly aside. His 
natural kindliness of heart and sterling good 
sense, soon pushed open the door wider 
still, bringing a clearer, broader horizon into 
view, along which he saw as he looked closer, 
not foolish men quarrelling over the colour 
of a vestment, but earnest men engaged all 
the while in the very work he himself had at 
heart, while only their weapons differed. 
Almost unnoticed perhaps then by himself, 
the subtle influences of continued work, 
travel, and thought, drew his views to broader 
standpoints than those of twenty years before, 
widening his actions quietly with his advanc- 
ing life, and at the same time strengthening 
imperceptibly, but surely, his hold on the 
all sorts and conditions of men, who from 
their own ground were captivated by his 
increased sunny breadth of sympathy. 

Broken health had followed him from his 
childhood, and therefore it was not sur- 
prising that after several years of hard work 
at St. Giles’s in the Fields, he completely 
broke down; and at one time things looked 
extremely serious, for, after sharp experiences 
at the surgeon’s hands, he was carried on 
board a sailing vessel for a voyage to Rio 
and back, in almost the last hope for his re- 
covery. He did regain his health but decided 
to give up his heavy work at St. Giles’s. 

After, however, a brief respite only at the 
quieter, though more fashionable Curzon 
Street Chapel, he determined in 1869 to 
get again into real harness, preferring, in his 
own characteristic words, “ Lazarus to Dives ;” 
and this he did, by accepting the wider re- 
sponsibilities of St. Pancras, with :ts dense and 
poor population. - During the decade between 
Marylebone and St. Pancras domestic sorrows 
and joys were impartially mingled for him— 
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sorrow, in the loss of his first wife Henrietta, 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Greene of Whit- 
tington, M.P., in 1859, which left him with- 
out the sympathetic support his sensitive 
mind needed in the herculean tasks of a 
parish which once was said to him to be a 
standing proof that there was no God; and 
again brighter days, when, in 1865, he mar- 
ried for the second time; Emily, daughter 
of the late Mr. John Labouchere of Broome 
Hill, Surrey, who in 1877, to his great grief, 
was also too soon called from his side, leaving 
him again a widower. His three children by 
the earlier marriage—two girls and a boy— 
died young, while his later family, a son and 
two daughters, survive him. 

Not long after the commencement of his 
work at St. Pancras, the tide of his well- 
merited honours began to flow towards him, 
and from the residentiary canonryat York com- 
paratively short stages brought him through 
the bishopric of Rochester to the greater See 
of Winchester, with its noble Order of the 
Garter. A more exalted position still had 
indeed hovered within reach, and no doubt 
the alternative between it and Farnham, when 
the moment came, was a hard one to decide. 
What, however, when the die was cast, he did 
for “the acre of the roof called Farnham 
Castle,” all the world knows. 

How pleasantly he took his summer holi- 
days, six times to and fro across the Atlantic, 
making on the other side a new world of 
friends for himself, many, for his sake, were 
pleased to hear from time to time. It was 
during one of these holidays in the United 
States that his lectures on temperance won 
for him a more cordial welcome than ever. 
Upon another occasion, through the urgent 
demands of health, he visited Australia, where 
the unexpected finding of a copy of a late 
edition of one of his books strengthened 
his determination “never to do slipshod 
work, for what one writes may perhaps be 
useful in so many quarters.” 

In the autumn of 1893, on his way home 
from Bishopthorpe, he visited again the old 
rectory at Hougham, where he was born on 
June 13, 1825, and it was with evident 
pleasure that he renewed recollections of 
over fifty years before. Most of the rooms 
provided him with an opportunity: this was 
my father’s study—here was the big school- 
room which smoked so horribly that holidays 


were somewhat frequent; ‘How can you 
live in it now?” he asked. The perfect 
cure, I told him, was accomplished by the 
simple course of putting fireplace and chim- 
ney on the other side of the room. ‘“ Then 
why,” he asked, laughing, “did my father 
not think of that? It should have been 
done,” he added, in his dry way, “ sixty years 
ago.” 

“Now take me upstairs to the very top. 
There is a room there I particularly wish to 
see.” We reached it. ‘ Here,” he said, “I 
preached my first sermon at the advanced 
age of six, robed in a night-gown and a sheet, 
with my sisters for a congregation. I piled 
up the chairs ¢here for a pulpit—how well I 
see myself again. I could get into mischief, 
too.” 

That coming events cast their shadows 
before them is often said, and possibly when 
he chose for his text last New Year’s Day 
in Farnham Chapel the words, ‘Set thine 
house in order, for thou shalt die and not 
live,” a premonition was present of the near- 
ness of the end. 

The days of our labour which bring fatal 
second causes to the front, are ill thought of 
always, yet whether the searching March 
winds of the Channel Islands, or whether 
the strain of extra work for which he was 
not physically capable on his return, or 
whether a cold taken in the garden of “ his 
house on the hill” did the mischief, it is 
fruitless to ask. There is nothing more to 
say when the sun begins in earnest to go 
down on the dial. 

Evening came to him somewhat suddenly ; 
yet few men have done more continuously 
useful and living work up to the very end. 

Time after time in our lives, the words 
** Good-bye” are forced from us, but “ thank 
God, though death may part bodies it can- 
not altogether part souls, and friends may 
even be with us in spirit if not in person.” 

To continue on the road in which friends 
have led us to believe is the best way 
to seal the truth of all expressions of regret 
when we must part in the body; but as we 
try to walk as they walked, we must always 
remember that there is only one source of 
greatness. Our commen little lives, which 
look so poor beside theirs, can only become 
purer as we find the spring from which men 
like Bishop Thorold have drawn so deeply. 
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THE DOVE MAIDEN 


By W. V. TAYLOR 


The dove fluttered down to her cooing. 
I saw in the mirror of thought 
The Ark, the grey gulfs of undoing, 
The dove and the leaf which it brought. 


The little dove poised on her finger, 

And fed from her rose-coloured palm. 
I thought of the words of the singer 

Who longed for its wings in the psalm. 


O dove, little dove, little maiden, 
The true olive leaf ts thy love ; 


And thy smiles, in a world heavy-laden, 
Dear child, are the wings of a dove. 
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IX.—THE PRAYER OF PRAYERS 


duties, least calls for such ostentation. In 





oa Hoe its deepest meaning it is the communing of 
=\HE same principle which the spirit with the Father of spirits. It is 
7) governs our beneficence the cry of need, the child of felt weakness or 
should also govern our conscious sin, the faith of the soul in Him 


prayers. Ostentation in 
almsgiving is a vice which 
robs charity of its virtue. 
Ostentation in prayer crushes out its very 
heart. And yet among the Jews this habit of 
ostentation prevailed. They loved to stand 
and pray in the synagogues and in the streets. 
‘There was no sin in praying in the synagogue. 
‘Our Lord Himself joined in these public 
services of religion. There was no sin in 
praying in the street. In the throng of 
‘business, and with the great stream of life 
flowing past him, many a saint of God has 
lifted up his heart to God, and found that 
this cares have vanished though the demands 
“of work continued. The evil was not in 
‘prayer said in street or synagogue, but in 
prayer said with the vainglorious motive 
“that they may be seen of men” (Matt. vi. 
5). Itis the vice of ostentation which our 
Lord rebukes. And prayer, of all religious 
XXIV—44 





who is great and who must be love. For 
this, what publicity is needed? No, rather 
does such a thing ask for quiet retirement. 
It seeks the place where the distractions are 
least, and where immunity from the irritating 
interrogations and solicitudes of life may 
ensure calm. But it is here that senti- 
mental weakness might find a place. Such 
weakness would confess that prayer was 
needed and that the quiet spot apart would 
conduce to prayer, but it would feebly regret 
that in its hurrying life no such quiet could 
be found. Our Lord hints that we must exert 
some vigour of resolution to secure the calm 
which is needed. Many who deplore that 
they have no peaceful spot for prayer lack 
the determination to follow Christ’s precept : 
“ But thou, when thou prayest, enter into 
thine inner chamber, and, having shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father which is in secret” 
(verse 6). And here it is only fair to re- 
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member that in the crowded life of our 
modern cities no determination could secure 
for those who are huddled in squalid and 
narrow tenements the right and power over 
any inner chamber which could be made the 
sanctuary of secret prayer. For such, perhaps, 
the most retired spot is the church, whose 
generous and kindly doors invite the tired 
and crowd-pressed to turn from the multi- 
tudinous street and rest and pray. But 
wherever it is, the prayer prayed to the 
Father in secret is a vital part of true religion. 
It is the health of the soul. No public 
prayers, no recited offices, can take its place. 
The soul which is alive must find its way to 
communion with its Father—the Father in 
secret, who knows and understands and 
hears—the Father who will recompense, not 
with any gift to satisfy the heart of covetous- 
ness, nor with any /argesse of favour given 
as though prayer were a bribe, but with that 
highest and best reward, the deepened sense, 
of His nearness, the stronger conviction of 
His wisdom, and the abiding realisation of 
His love. 

There is another evil which mars prayer. 
Ostentation in prayer is a vice which owes 
its existence to the thought of men and the 
desire of their applause, but there is an evil 
which comes from wrong thoughts of God. 
There were those in our Lord’s day who re- 
garded prayer as a sort of incantation. They 
failed to realise that the heart’s wish was the 
heart of the prayer. ‘They believed that the 
mechanical act of repetition had some virtue, 
so that though the heart went no longer with 
the words, the words uttered would win the 
boon. Against this Christ warns His dis- 
ciples as against a heathenish thought. 
‘«« And in praying use not vain repetitions as 
the Gentiles do; for they think that they 
shall be heard for their much speaking” 
(verse 7). 

Here, again, it is not the repetition of a 
prayer which is condemned, for our Lord 
Himself in His agony in the garden repeated 
His prayer again and again. He “ prayed a 
third time, saying again the same words ” 
(Matt. xxvi. 39-44). When the heart is in 
the words, the words are no longer vain 
repetition—earnestness reiterates, emptiness 
repeats. The followers of Baal cry, “ O Baal, 
hear us,” from morning till evening. The 
multiplication of words with an absent heart 
is not prayer. “In this matter,” says 


Lightfoot (“‘ Hor. Heb.” Works, vol. ii. 145), 
‘“‘ the Jew sinned little less than the heathen. 
For this was a maxim with them—Every one 
that multiplies prayer is heard.” What 
Christ condemned was the vain theory that 
words could become substitutes for earnest- 
ness of soul. He would expose the false 
opinions that there was ‘‘ some power, or zeal, 
or piety, in such kind of repetitions” 
(“Hor. Heb.” Works, vol. ii. 145.) ‘ Be not, 
therefore, like unto them, for your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of before 
ye ask Him” (verse 8). It is a true and 
worthy thought of God which will save men 
from these foolish and heathenish practices. 
If we can but think of Him as the all-wise 
and all-loving Father, who understands our 
hearts long before, and whose purpose 
towards us is an unswerving purpose of love, 
we shall not dream of imagining that empty 
and heartless words could avail to make 
Him change His wise designs, or that such 
offering could be acceptable to Him who 
weighs the hearts of men. Thus our Lord 
cautions against a vice in prayer which 
originates in a low conception of God. 

But our Lord knew also human weakness. 
He knew how even intelligent piety halted 
in its prayers, and how even honesty of spirit 
might tempt a man to abstain from prayer 
which, though hesitating, would, by its 
genuineness, draw him nearer to God. 
Knowing this, Christ gave to His disciples 
the pattern of prayer. ‘“ After this manner, 
therefore, pray ye” (verse 9). And then fol- 
lows the prayer known for eighteen centuries. 
as the Lord’s Prayer—the prayer which being 


used of all Christendom, is the prayer of four- 


hundred millions of people to-day. 

The Lord’s Prayercontains seven petitions. 
In a degree these petitions reflect the thoughts 
of the beatitudes. It is, of course, only a 
petty spirit which seeks to make these 


petitions literally conform, as it were, to the- 
beatitudes ; but there is a general and large- 


agreement of thought between them. Thus 
the opening petition of the Lord’s Prayer, 
like the first beatitude, takes us away from 
self in order to fill us with the remembrance 
of God. The poor in spirit, the man who 
has ceased for self is the man who will pray 
most truly, “ Hallowed be Thy name.” The 
meek who will inherit the earth can most 
fitly say, “ Thy kingdom come.” The mourner 


finds a blessing when he can say, “ Thy will. 
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be done.” Those who hunger for righteous- 
ness have as much right and as much 
necessity as the physically needy to pray, 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” The 
merciful who look to obtain mercy can enter 
as none else can enter into the meaning of the 
prayer, “ Forgive us our debts as we also have 
forgiven our debtors.” Well may the pure 
in heart who shrink from sin pray, “ Lead us 
not—bring us not—into temptation.” The 
peacemakers may dread the malignant 
power which stirs up strife and sows dis- 
cord, and may pray, “ Deliver us from the 
evil one.” But these parallels must not be 
pressed too far. To do so is to lose the 
breadth and range of the beatitudes and of 
the Lord’s Prayer. They may, however, 
serve to show us that there are certain prin- 
ciples which our Lord reiterates and insists 
upon as belonging to the order of His great 
kingdom. The general outline of these 
principles is clear. It is to cease from self 
—to seek the kingdom within, in the purifi- 
cation of the dispositions of the soul rather 
than in any outward gain or seeming—to 
find happiness, not in our own weak choice 
or in obstinate self-will, but in the doing and 
the bearing of God’s will; in being content 
with divine support, and in reckoning it our 
best triumph when we are victorious over 
evil. Everywhere Christ teaches that His 
kingdom is spiritual. The prayer He has 
given us is built on this thought, for it is a 
prayer for spiritual victory in the hallowing 
of God’s name, in the doing of His will, in 
the. feeding on His food, in the resting on 
His forgiving love, in the deliverance from 
temptation and evil. There is no prayer for 
high estate, lofty place or large resources. 
It is the prayer of paradise, of the true para- 
dise, which is truest because most inward. 
“Reason,” says Jacob Behmen, “ asks where 
is paradise to be found ? Is it far off or near ? 
Is it in this world or is it above the stars? 
Where is that desirable country where there 
is no death? Beloved, there is nothing 
nearer you at this moment than paradise, if 
you incline that way.” And why? Because, 


“paradise is the divine and angelical joy, 
pure love, pure joy, pure gladness, in which 
there is no fear, no misery and no death.” 
II. The Prayer. 
It opens with the supreme word, and 
with the thought which upholds all other 
thought—Our Father. 


All theology lies 


in this utterance, and all religion and all 
philanthropy. All theology, for this is the 
parent truth of all divine truths that one is 
our Father, even God. All religion, for to 
realise this truth, to rest in it, to understand 
it spiritually as a living thought, so that we 
ourselves turn to this Father, as indeed 
our Father, the fountain of all joy and the 
source of all wisdom, discipline, and good- 
ness in life, is to grasp the heart of religion. 
All philanthropy, for to realise that the whole 
world may join with us in praying this prayer 
is to realise the brotherhood which is as 
eternally true as is the divine fatherhood. 
And lastly, to realise that this Father of our- 
selves, and of the whole world also, is the 
heavenly Father, is to bring to our minds the 
exceeding spirituality of His kingdom, the 
loftiness and sweet severity, as well as the 
matchless and divine tenderness, of His 
dealings with us, who seeks not so much to 
please us as to realise Himself in us, and so 
to raise us to the highest joy through the 
purest good. 

Hallowed be Thy name. 

This is the first petition. It implies that 
reverence for God is a first step of true life. 
But, naturally, this reverence is not of the 
lip only. It is not a prayer mainly and 
chiefly for the maintenance of the externals 
of worship. It is much deeper than this. 
It is for that spirit out of which all worship 
should spring. It is the prayer that God 
may be made first in all the thoughts and 
wishes of every man. It is the prayer that 
the name of God may be no empty name to 
which is accorded an empty homage, but 
that the name which stands for the reality 
and the character of God may be a living, 
holy, real thing to every one, that the living 
God may be enshrined in the heart of all 
His creatures as the first, chiefest, loveliest, 
holiest, and most hallowing power and thought 
in human life. And two things follow from 
this. First, God must be all, self must be 
nothing. How can God’s name be hallowed 
in a life whose chief motive is self-indulgence, 
self-pleasing, self-will? And secondly, the 
sanctification of the whole nature of man; 
since the true hallowing of God’s name is 
that which brings about resemblance to His 
character among men. Otherwise the hallow- 
ing of the name is a thing on the surface. 
The hallowing of God’s name, which is a 
real hallowing, is according to that word of 
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Christ: “If a man love me, he will keep my 
saying; and my Father will love him, and 
we will come to him and make our abode with 
him.” 

And thus it will be seen that this first 
petition gives a hue to the whole of the 
Lord’s Prayer. Its stands first; it strikes 
the keynote of purified human desire. God 
is first ; and resemblance to Him man’s first 
prayer. And all that follows is conditioned 
by this prayer. The kingdom which is to 
come, the will which is to be done, are the 
kingdom and the will of God whose holiness 
needs to be fulfilled in men. “A sceptre 
of righteousness is the sceptre of His king- 
dom.” “This is the will of God even our 
sanctification.” Holiness becometh His house 
for ever ; and men give thanks for His name, 
which is not only great and wonderful, but 
holy also. And those who are striving against 
evil and fighting their bosom foe, and their 
greatest temptations, are encouraged when 
they think that His nature is the guarantee 
of their ultimate victory, and so they give 
thanks at the remembrance of His holiness. 
Thus we touch in this prayer the great ethical 
condition of all religion and of all victory of 
faith; for we are in view of that holiness 
without which no man shall see the Lord! 
The advent of the kingdom would bring no 
joy, unless His name were holy. The doing 
of His will would be but submission to 
power, not to that holy power which the con- 
science must approve. We can only pray, Thy 
will be done, when we know that that will is 
holy. When we think of our needs, it is the 
remembrance that He is holy which can make 
us bold in praying, Give us this day our 
daily bread, since He will ever sustain us with 
that which will best nourish our growth in 
goodness. He will feed us with no harmful 
diet, but with food convenient for us. His 
holiness also helps our prayer for forgiveness. 
To pray to be forgiven by a*being in whom 
no holiness dwelt would be but a prayer to 
be delivered from penalties inflicted by his 
caprice. To pray to be forgiven by one 
whose name is holy is a prayer which means 
that we put ourselves beside His holiness in 
our hatred of evil, and that we are making 
His holiness our refuge from our own un- 
holiness. To Him, because He is holy, we 
can turn for rescue from our temptations, 
and for deliverance from the evil one: The 
thought of holiness pervades the whole prayer. 
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The spirit of the first petition is the spirit of 
the whole. We never let go our hold upon 
the ethical basis of the divine kingdom. We 
never forget that we live under the righteous 
rule of the righteous king. Holiness becometh 
His house for ever. 

Thy kingdom come. 

Lightfoot mentions a Jewish axiom: “That 
prayer wherein there is not mentionof the king- 
dom of God is not a prayer.” The Jew looked 
forward to the day of Messiah’s kingdom. 
It was his great hope ; for it was to bring the 
golden age to his nation and great prosperity 
to his people. We can well understand how 
the thought and expectation of this kingdom 
found a place in every prayer. The Jew no 
doubt had wrong conceptions: he dreamed 
of the coming of God’s kingdom as though 
it were a kingdom after the fashion of the 
kingdom of David or Solomon. Military 
triumphs and abundance of wealth figured in 
his imagination as features of that age. But 
other thoughts, purer and more spiritual, 
must have had a place there. “In His days 
shall the righteous flourish, and abundance 
of peace so long as the moon endureth, or 
till the moon be no more.” So it was 
written in the seventy-second Psalm which 
gave a picture of a kingdom in which equity, 
justice and mercy were to be recognised. 
“ He shall judge thy people with righteous- 
ness, and thy poor with judgment. The 
mountains shall bring peace to the people, 
and the hills in righteousness. He shall 
judge the poor of the people: He shall save 
the children of the needy. .... He shall 
redeem their soul from oppression and 
violence ; and precious shall their blood be 
in His sight.” 

The same spirit of righteousness and 
deliverance and pity finds place in those 
words of the Prophet: “ The spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because He anointed me 
to preach good tidings to the poor; He 
hath sent me to proclaim release to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
The material aspects of the kingdom became 
less ; the spiritual aspects more and more— 
till Christ made it clear that the kingdom 
was a kingdom within, a kingdom which was 
character—a kingdom not meat and drink, 
but righteousness, peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. The sword of this kingdom is 
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not the sword which destroys men’s bodies, 
but which slays their passions and saves their 
souls. It is the sword of the spirit which is 
the word of God. The weapons are not 
carnal. The armour is the armour of right- 
eousness on the right hand and on the left. 

When we translate this teaching into 
modern speech, we begin to understand that 
the kingdom which we pray for is the king- 
dom of righteousness, truth, fair dealing, 
generosity, pity, charity, purity. It is the 
kingdom in which the spirit of Christ is the 
law of souls. It is the kingdom, therefore, 
in which selfishness, meanness, dishonesty, 
uncleanness, injustice and unscrupulousness 
can have no place. It is no kingdom in 
which the power of God enforces itself by 
material means. The sword is in the mouth, 
not in the hand. It is the word which 
works by reasonable persuasion, by clear 
conviction, by intelligent and honest acquies- 
cence. The kingdom of God will not have 
truly come as long as obedience to the laws 
of the kingdom is due to compulsion or mere 
fashion, or the fear of being thought irreli- 
gious. It only comes when all men by choice 
and love live by the laws of Christ. Thus 
it is that the state of things aimed at is 
higher than any mere socialistic conception ; 
it is rather that state wished for by Tennyson. 

“When all men’s good (shall) be each 
man’s rule”—and this in the highest sense 
—for it will be right done and good pro- 
moted for love’s sake. 

This kingdom would bring peace and 
contentment. Men would not seek to grow 
rich at their brother men’s pain or cost. 
Universal tenderness and kindly considera- 
tion would everywhere prevail. Men would 
vie with one another in the happy rivalry 
of service, not in the fierce competition for 
wealth. Nations would distribute their pro- 
duce, and no longer set barriers against the 
natural expansion of growing races. The 
law of service would so sway men’s hearts 
and motives that littleness, trickery and 
fraud would be impossible. The vision lies 
in the future. It will surely come: it will 
not tarry. But it must come in natural 
order, and by lawful means. And therefore 
our Lord teaches us further to pray : 

Thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven. 

For this is the way in which the kingdom 
is to come. It is there wherever God’s will 


is done on earth as it is in heaven. For the 
will of God is done in heaven by spirits 
which know and love His will. His will is 
the joy of their life, the law of their being ; 
for it is the good and acceptable and right- 
eous will of God. It is the carrying out of 
His purposes, whose name is love. 

And here we may see how very scant is 
the interpretation so often given to this 
prayer. Thy will be done—we see it written 
on tombstones, we hear it sighed forth as a 
chastened sentiment when some great loss 
has been sustained, and some great bereave- 
ment has befallen. It is the prayer of re- 
signation, of gentle and soft acquiescence in 
some inscrutable providence. It is in this 
sense altogether passive. No doubt there 
are times when this is the sweet and utter 
duty of the pained and troubled soul. The 
dead were dear ; they are dear; it has been 
hard to give them up, even to God. Thy 
will be done. God is stronger, greater: He 
has taken them. He is loving too. He 
does it wisely. Yes. Thy will be done, may 
well be prayed then. But the prayer is 
much larger. It is the prayer which should 
brace us up to the ever doing of His will. 
It should urge us to shape our lives and to 
discipline our motives so that we should 
ever be living and acting according to His 
will—nay, more, that we should so live with 
Him in thought and prayer, and study of 
His law, that we should be those to whom 
His will is our delight. The Psalmist could 
speak of his delight in God’s command- 
ments. But the doing of His will should 
go even beyond this. It should be the 
catching of the spirit of His will, and the 
bringing of the spirit of that will into all 
that we do. Our prayer should be 


‘*Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine.” 


So may we pray Christ’s prayer, desiring 
that we should share His spirit, and will His 
will. And what is this but the prayer that 
in us, and in all human souls, the love of 
God may be shed abroad by the spirit which 
He gives? ‘Then, indeed, when all are filled 
with that spirit of love, would His will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. 

But for this we need the sustenance, the 
invigorating strength of heaven. And so 
Christ teaches us to pray: 

Give us this day our daily bread. 
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This is a prayer which only a large-hearted 
faith can pray. It is just the prayer which a 
son can pray to a father. It asks not fora 
great abundance, but forenough- It says— 
‘Thou hast given me duty to do, give me 
adequate strength—the day’s bread for 
the day’s task. It asks no affluence to 
satisfy pride, but enough to satisfy need. 
It asks no dainties to satisfy desire, but 
bread to support strength. It is a prayer 
which is as temperate as it is trustful and 
modest. It is the prayer of a contented 
spirit, but yet of a spirit eager to discharge 
its duty. It leaves the choice of the food 
to the divine wisdom which it knows. It is 
content that that wisdom should apportion 
to it its food. Like Agur it prays, Feed me 
with food convenient for me. 

What a lesson for the worldly, covetous 
anxious-hearted, or ambitious is here! They 
are eager for riches: covetous, that they may 
outstrip some other in the race for wealth ; 
anxious, for fear they may be overlooked in 
the distribution of honours; ambitious for 
honours in which they may excel. How can 
such pray, Give us this day our daily bread, 
when it is not this simple and sufficient fare 
which they desire, but more and yet more 
and more choice and ever-abounding fare 
they crave for? What a lesson for the dis- 
trustful spirit which desires to have goods 
laid up against the changes of the future, and 
cannot trust God for what has not yet been 
given, and is not yet needed. Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof. Sufficient also is 
the food God daily gives. In our prudence 
as well as in our desires we need faith; for 
prudence may degenerate into faithless 
anxiety and forgetfulness of Him who holds 
to-morrow in His hand, and can give to us 
each day our daily bread. 

And as is His providence for the needs of 
the body, so also is His care for the spiritual 
needs of His children. He who desires that 
we should grow up into His likeness, feeds 
and sustains the growing life of the soul. Yea, 
He gives us Himself, exchanging His heart 
with ours, communicating unto us His spirit, 
making us partakers of His nature. And 
as the earnest and symbol of this He has 
instituted that great memorial of His love 
which is also the sign that our life is indeed 
in Him and that it is only in Him that we 
can truly live. We can only live our own 
life by living His. And in this we affirm no 





THE GREAT CHARTER OF CHRIST 


new doctrine, but we recognise that old and 
eternal one that in Him we live and move 
and have our being. ‘That which we take 
in the supper of His love is common bread 
and common wine ; and yet to usit becomes 
divine and soul-sustaining, heavenly food. 
And this not by transformation of the divine 
into any earthly thing, but by virtue of the 
fact that the simplest creatures are pledges of 
His power and witnesses of His presence. 
The divine is never changed into the earthly, 
but the earthly is realised to be ever in the 
divine. There needs, therefore, no conver- 
sion of the Godhead into flesh or into bread, 
but the realisation of that unfailing divine 
presence in which are all things. And thus 
the common bread needs no transformation ; 
for the life and virtue of all are in Him who 
sends all things to their use and purpose. 
And everything may minister divine help to 
our souls, seeing that His presence is never 
far from any one of us. And to this His real 
presence, the feast of the breaking of bread, 
must ever witness, giving us, instead of a 
needless wonder, the assurance of His 
changeless presence, and instead of the de- 
gradation of the divine, the glorious divine 
power which took the manhood into God. 

And still more is needed. He who gives, 
must needs forgive—for our faults are no 
less real than our weakness—and therefore 
Christ teaches us to pray : 

Forgive us our trespasses—our trespasses, 
our sins, our debts. The neglect of service 
owed to God, the violations of sanctity, the 
transgressions of law, the outbursts of passion, 
the indulgence of evil temper, the envious 
and grudging spirit, our failures in brotherli- 
ness, our want of charity—what are they but 
blemishes on the life which the children of 
God should live? These, and whatsoever 
more we may know of, are sins for which we 
need forgiveness ; for they separate us from 
the joy of God’s presence, and the realisation 
of His life. In Christian life this experience 
is needed. It may be described as the in- 
separable condition of progress. The sense 
of sin is the sense of falling below what we 
might have been—what we ought to have 
been. There is a sadness and a self-reproach 
in this ; but there is a sort of greatness also, 
since to be able to judge self and to con- 
demn self is the sign that we are climbing 
above self. The self-criticism of the artist is 


the evidence that he is capable of advance 
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to greater heights. The power of self-con- 
demnation is the witness that we can appre- 
ciate and long for a holier and truer life. 
To be able to say, “ Forgive us our sins,” 
meaning what we say, is to be able to 


Rise on stepping-stones 
Of our dead selves to higher things. 


Forgive—as we forgive. Here is the test of 
the reality-of our prayer. Prayer for forgive- 
mess is only real when the heart is softened 
with contrition, and humble with the remem- 
brance and hatred of its fall. Such a soften- 
ing brings tenderness. The resentments of 
life melt away. Pity takes the place of wrath. 


We live and breathe in the large and kindly 


atmosphere of a divine mercy. Forgiveness 
of those who have harmed us becomes natural 
and easy. Where this spirit is not, the desire 
to be forgiven is only conventional and self- 
interested. It is not the desire to be quit of 
the sin. The paradox of this experience is 
that as we become hard in self-condemna- 
tion we become tender towards others. And 
again, the great, deep sense of the divine love 
and pity, like sunshine, melts the frost of pride, 
which makes forgiveness hard. So we get the 
measure—Forgive as we forgive. The parable 
of the unforgiving servant is Christ’s own 
commentary on this petition: ‘“ Shouldest 
thou not have had compassion on thy fellow- 
servant even as I had pity on thee?” 

And lead us not into temptation. 

St. James tells us that God does not 
tempt any man (James i. 13, 14). He also 
bade those to whom he wrote to rejoice 
when they fell into manifold temptations. 
If we distinguish the points of view, we shall 
feel that the apparent contradiction between 
the teaching of the Lord’s Prayer, and that of 
St. James disappears. St. James is thinking 
of those trials which come to test the quality 
of the Christian soldier, and which, when 
stoutly met, serve to develop his character. 
Our Lord is thinking of the giving way before 
it. St. James is thinking of meeting and 
mastering the enemy. Our Lord teaches 
us to pray that we be not delivered into his 
hands. Christ would not teach us to pray 
to escape the fight. In the world, He said, 
ye shall have tribulation (John xvi. 33). 
But He taught us to pray not to be captured 
by the power of the foe. And so He 
added the other prayer: But deliver us 
from the evil one, or from the evil. The 


evil from which we ask to be delivered is the 
evil which demoralises; it is the spiritual 
evil which stains and darkens the soul; it is 
the ascendency of the wicked one over us. 
A man may fall under temptation. He may 
also become enlisted on the side of the evil, 
carried captive of him at his will, as the 
apostle expressed it. ‘Temptation yielded 
to leads to a growing domination of evil. 
The character deteriorates, the conscience is 
silenced, the moral resistance is at an end. 
So evil gains its sway. Other things called 
evil, such as pain, loss, disappointment, 
bereavement, are not evil in themselves. 
They may from a certain standpoint be called 
good, since all things work together for 
good, to them that loveGod. The cross may 
be the crown. We do not pray to be 
delivered from the cross, but only from the 
mighty, overmastering power of the evil 
spirit, which can desolate and demoralise the 
soul. 

The prayer ends with a doxology. Light- 
foot tells us that a doxology somewhat re- 
sembling this was used in Jewish worship. 
The doxology and amen are given in the 
authorised version of St. Matthew, but not 
in St. Luke’s gospel. Lightfoot infers that 
on the first occasion our Lord gave it as a 
prayer for public worship, and on the second, 
in answer to the request of His disciples, 
*‘ Lord teach us to pray,” as a model for pri- 
vate prayer. The doxology, however, and the 
amen are not found in the best MSS. of St. 
Matthew, and are omitted in the Revised 
Version. ‘The doxology is beautiful and 
harmonious. It reminds us that the king- 
dom, whether we pray or pray not, is the 
Lord’s, and that He is the Governor among 
the nations. 

Such then, is the Lord’s Prayer. It is 
written for private orspublic use, so given to 
us by Christ that we may use it ; but it is so 
to be used that we may understand it ; and 
so to be understood by us that we may mean 
it, and so to be meant as by those who love it. 
Our spirit must be as His when we pray. 
We must be free from the exasperations, 
pettiness and resentments of the worldly 
aspect and feeling of life. We must be in 
love and charity with our neighbours. Thus, 
above all prayer is the spirit of prayer; and 
the spirit of prayer is that spirit of Christ 
which maketh intercession for us according 
to the will of God (Rom. viii.). 











BOYS 


By ONE OF THE MOTHERS 


se IR, it’s a boy.’ 
‘A boy? What isa boy?’ asked 
Mr. Caxton.” The answer is be- 
yond philosophy, for the man or 
woman who thoroughly understands the Boy 
is not yet born. I mean by this the Boy 
in the abstract, half-animal, half-angel, who is 
capable on the one hand of the most impish 
mischief, and on the other, of virtues that put 
to shame mature men and women; who alter- 
nately drives us to distraction, and makes our 
eyes dim and our hearts swell with an uncom- 
prehending admiration. For nobody can get 
at a real boy, not even the mother who bore 
him, and who is the divinity that he worships 
secretly, and perhaps shamefacedly, when the 
men have taken him from her knee to see 
how near they can bring him to the condition 
of primitive savagery, by the royal English 
mode of public school training. 


























‘* The obstinate boy baby, who is so hard to rear” 





Perhaps it is because we are ‘always seek- 
ing and never finding out the mystery of 
these creatures that we love them so. Cer- 
tainly we get far more solid comfort out of 
our daughters; and yet these tormenting, 
mischievous, impenetrable boys, who set out 
from birth with a mission to harass and 
disturb the opposite sex, beginning with 
mothers and nurses, are throned in our heart 
of hearts triumphant, from the first moment 
of blissful realisation, to the last of yearning 
affection for the prodigal, of passionate excuse 
for the wrecked and ruined. The obstrep- 
erous boy-baby, who is so hard to rear, as all 
nurses will tell you, who cuts his teeth with 
more difficulty than his little sister, who roars 
o’ nights for the first three months with colic, 
and harrows our souls with choking in croup, 
and whoops like a wild Indian with whooping- 
cough, and gets measles every time they visit 
the neighbourhood, is always the darling of 
the nursery, and his little sisters, whether 
by instinct or imitation, join in his wor- 
ship. 

His royal highness’s progress we need 
not mark. Up to that fatal day when he 
is snatched from the warmth of home-love, 
and flung into the cold atmosphere of 
school, it is of a piece with his babyhood. 
Sex is supreme with him: how he lords 
it over the feminine members of the house- 
hold, how he affects the stoic in small 
domestic casualties, and exhibits all the 
strength and weakness of man in epitome! 
only that his little loving heart is not yet 
ashamed of tenderness and 
pity. That phase of his 
development is yet to ar- 
rive, and the mother’s tears 
which fall upon the golden 
curls he is so delighted to 
get shorn of, are more bitter 
for the coming schoolboy 
than for her lost baby. He 
goes from her a mischiev- 
ous, troublesome, but lov- 


a head full of quaint fancies, 
and a heart brimming over 
with affection for everything 


able and loving child, with * 
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‘Impatient of tenderness ” 


and everybody; he comes back, rough, re- 
served, and impatient of tenderness, a genuine 
boy, his father says complacently. His sisters, 
at first hurt and repelled, gradually adapt 
themselves to the altered animal; the 
mother alone, feeling rather than perceiving 
the child under the savage, goes on believ- 
ing and hoping and idealising, with results 
piteously different, even among brothers. 
Alas, for the baptism that awaits them in the 
world beyond, and that so often quenches 
the last spark of divinity to every eye except 
a mother’s! And who can say how long 
that belief of hers keeps it alive ? 

But it is boys, not men, that we are think- 
ing of, not Bob Dempster, accommodating 
the shaking steps of his bloated burly form 
to the trembling ones of his little old white 
mother, but Bob Dempster in the days 
before he knew Janet, or had the power to 
make or mar any woman’s life. And I 
repeat that no one quite understands boys. 
For the impassable barrier of sex prevents 
women from doing so, and men seem not to 
have that reminiscent sympathy which makes 
one era in life intelligible to another. Nearly 
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all women like girls, but few men care 
for boys. They are uneasy in their 
society and intensely hard upon them 
in general. Very oddly too, men who 
own that their boyhood was a severe 
and difficult experience, which they 
would not live through again, are often 
the most unsympathetic to the unfor- 
tunate little beings who are passing 
through it in their turn, even when 
they are their own offspring. How 
cruel they can be to other people’s 
boys, merely from want of compre- 
hension or even of a desire to com- 
prehend, the unwritten history of our 
little lads who are thrown upon guar- 
dians, especially stepfathers, could 
alone testify. Volumes have been 
written about the cruelties of step- 
mothers, in face of most people’s 
experience of the injustice of the 
popular ideas about them ; few have 
portrayed a Mr. Murdstone. 

But for that reticence, I, for one, am 





‘* The cold atmosphere of school” 





















































“* All this is nothing,’ laughs the father” 


very thankful. I must confess to much the 
same sort of pain in witnessing the sufferings 
of boys that I should feel if they were animals, 
and for much the same reason, that they are 
so inarticulate. I know that, as Mr. Payn says, 
boys are young savages, relentless in their 
warfare upon each other, impervious, ap- 
parently, to softening influences ; and yet the 
thought of what the little fellows have to 
endure in the transitional stage between boy- 
hood and youth, is a constantly recurring 
pang. To hear of brutality to a girl is 
maddening ; that is desecration as well as 
inhumanity ; but it is at least infrequent, 
while every instance of cruelty to a boy, 
brings the dull pain of recollection that it is 
only a sample of what is occurring around 
us every day. There was a story that a 
man, very dear to me, used to tell occasion- 
ally, until I prayed him never to mention it 
again in my hearing. The cold perspiration 
used to start out all over me at the first 
word, just as if he were again the chubby- 
faced, blue-eyed little victim of a man’s 
unbridled anger. There is a page in my 
dainty copy of “ Elia,” that I always fear to 
open at if I take the volume down. It tells 
something about old Christ’s Hospital and 
its Roman discipline, which was once begun 
in my hearing, but I ran out of the room. 
Perhaps it was a mistake, and the incident 
was not so cruel as I feared, but the 
murmurs of the other women who were 


brave enough to listen, have fixed my antici- 
pated horror, and I dare not let myself look, 
though, forever, the poor Blue-coat laddie 
must stand, in my imagination, under the 
brutal janitor’s lash, while both are lying in 
the friendly silence of the grave. 

“ All this is nothing,” laugh the fathers, 
* boys must be licked into shape, and are all 
the better for the hard discipline of school 
and apprenticeship.” Poor little men—is it 
so? Then no wonder you grow ashamed of 
kisses, no wonder too, that you learn to be 
hard upon those weaker than yourselves. 
The smaller boys at Dick Heldar’s school, 
so Dick’s creator tells us, learned to know 
his savage soul because when oppressed 
from above “he would hit them cunningly 
and with science.” 

I forgot Rudyard Kipling when I said no 
one understands boys. He does, apparently, 
and so does J. M. Barrie, but to most men 
of genius, boyhood is so overclouded by 
their own individual experience of its hard- 
ships, that the salt of humour is missing 
from their delineations of boy life, melted 
perhaps in the pathos of it. For somehow, 
the pathos of a boy’s life is always more 
heart-breaking than that of a girl’s, and I 
have hinted before at the reason of it. How 
bearable, for instance, are Maggie Tulliver’s 
child-sorrows beside those of David Copper- 
field, or Jane Eyre’s by Oliver Twist’s The 
boys’ faces look out so helplessly from the 
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canvas, not even rebelling against injustice, 
but bearing it as part of the original order, 
which it is useless to question. Pete Quil- 
liam’s look of “dumb vacancy” when in 
trouble seems characteristic of the race. It 
was Kate who sprang up in a white heat to 
avenge him with a blow. 

But this is the darkest side of boy-life, 
which is wholesome enough in the main, and 
has its virtues too—mostly of the “noble 
savage” type, perhaps, but very genuine. I 
do not believe that English boys are liars, as 
has been asserted ; 

I rather feel a won- 


good at the high jump than have written 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress ;” which is a much 
more amiable aspect of Gavin as a boy than 
his stoning the Papist, though perhaps no 
more characteristic, for boys are as zealous 
in their hatreds as in their loves. 

Love is a word boys do not affect. With 
Jamie, in “Thrums,” they think it is “an 
awful like word to use when fowks are weel,” 
but sometimes mothers know that they are 
not yet so hardened as people think. I had 
a young brother on a visit when my first 
baby was in arms, 
and used to delight 





der at their moral 
courage in face of 
punishment. That 
they are physically 
brave who can 
doubt, remember- 
ing even a few of 
the little heroes of 
the past few years 
—the Kentish lad, 
ten years old, who 
was “pulled under 
twice” in rescning 
the companion of 
eleven, who was 
drowning; or the 
younger lad at 
Hatfield who saved 
another by his 
quickness and pre- 
sence of mind when 
the ice broke under 
him in skating. 










to leave them to- 
gether, and peep 
upon them through 
the doorway when 
he thought me 
safely out of sight. 
It was a pretty pic- 
a3) ture, the sweet baby- 
face against the 
| chubby boyish one, 





yey 


but if I appeared, 
- the rosy cheeks 
~ grew crimson and 
baby was deposited 
in my arms with 
more force than 
politeness, and 
much to her re- 
gretful surprise. 
Boys’ letters from 
school are models 
of condensation, es- 
| pecially in those 
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A savage virtue, 
too, is the loyalty 
and enthusiasm 
they display towards their school heroes, a 
trait never found in girls, by the way, 
towards each other. Girls are quite as 
capable of generous friendships, but not of 
wholesale idolatry of one of the same sex. It 
is true, too, that if they did thus worship, it 
would have to be for a moral quality, whereas 
schoolboy hero-worship is a mundane thing. 
Will Abinger thought Nell Meredith would 
like to see Graybrooke because he “ made a 
hundred and three against Rugby and was 
only bowled off his pads.” And the “ Little 
Minister ” was once temporarily so diverted 
from his ambition by schoolboy ideals as to 
confess to Margaret that he would rather be 


‘* He's such a little kid” 


parts which are 
usually the vehicle 
of affectionate ex- 
pression, and when they come home for the 
holidays their adoring sisters are presented 
with the tip of the ear for salutation. But, 
as Nell told Will, their time for that will 
come! 

Of genuine unselfish kindness, however, 
boys, in spite of their stoicism, are quite 
capable, and poor boys above all. Only the 
other day, a pretty story was told me of a 
little street lad in a large western town. He 
was standing, barefoot and wistful, before 
the window of a pastry-cook, as a lady came 
out of the shop, carrying a parcel. Moved 
with pity for his evident hunger, she opened 
the paper bag, and, taking from it a pork-pie 
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she presented it to the astonished urchin, 
and passed on, before he could recover 
sufficiently to thank her. But a second lady 
who was inside the shop door saw the dé- 
nouement of the little incident. Another 
hungry little gamin, smaller than the lucky 
recipient, stole up with greedy eyes fixed on 
the pie, in which a big dent had already been 
made, and said “I say, give usa bite.” With- 
out the slightest hesitation the bigger boy 
handed over the coveted pie, and was just 
walking off, whistling, when the lady came 
out and stopped him. 

“Don’t you like pork-pies?” she said, 
smiling. 

The boy looked up wonderingly. 

“ Rather!” 

“Then are you not hungry, that you gave 
away what was meant for you ?” 

He drew his naked toe slowly across the 
pavement. “I ain’t had nothink since break- 
fast,” he replied. (It was nearly dark.) 

“ But,” persisted the lady, “ why did you 
give the whole of it to that child ?” 

‘¢ He’s such a Uittle kid,” answered the lad 
in an apologetic way, “and he ain’t got no 
food neither, no more nor me.” 

Needless to say another pie was imme- 
diately produced, and the little hero and it 
soon disappeared—the fast-gathering twilight 





THE LITERARY INFLUENCE OF THE PSALTER 


swallowing the one, and a hungry little mouth 
the other. 

In our secret hearts we all love boys, in 
spite of their having been apparently born as 
a necessary discipline of patience. Witness 
all England, just lately, one indulgent smile 
over the chronicling of an Eton boy swimming 
down High Street in the floods. We know, 
savage as he is, that the good old Anglo-Saxon 
characteristics are all lying compact, as the 
acorn holds the oak, under his exterior, in- 
expressive of little but unlimited absorption 
of food and drink, noisy admiration for its 
idols, and passive endurance of the inevitable ; 
and we watch his evolution with mingled 
hope and pride. The dear “ brave laddies,” 
as the old Scotchman who was “proud to 
lose a leg in their service” called them, are 
our future men, who will make old England’s 
name greater and even greater, so let us 
honour them in embryo. And if any doubt 
the noble qualities of the boys of to-day, let 
him remember the little lad who, a few years 
ago, was found in a field near Bristol, after a 
snowstorm, lying dead and all but unclothed 
in a drift, sheltering in his cold arms his 
younger brother and sister. They were still 
alive, kept from freezing by the little martyr’s 
tattered jacket, their sleeping faces pillowed 
on his silent heroic heart. 


THE LITERARY INFLUENCE OF THE PSALTER 
By tHE Rev. T. H. L. LEARY, D.C.L. Oxon. 


=\HE marvellous tenacity and 
extent of the hold of the 
Psalms, as a book of devo- 
tion, more than any other 
portion of the Bible, upon 
* the universal heart of piety, 
may in some degree be measured by the 
fact that the sweet songs of Zion have been 
more frequently translated and imitated, 
more habitually used by the devout in 
the solitude of the closet, and more con- 
stantly and largely utilised in the service 
of the sanctuary, Jewish and Christian, than 
any other part of the inspired volume. 
Written as it was not for one race but for 
all races, not for one age but for all ages, 
the Psalter in a special manner combines 





the voice of God to man with the voice of 
man to God in praise and in prayer, and 
supplies a divinely appointed expression to 
the spiritual trials, troubles, triumphs and 
aspirations not of one soul but of all souls, 
as set forth in the sacred strains of the man 
after God’s own heart. ‘* The history of the 
Psalms,” writes Bishop Perowne, “is the 
history of the Child of God at all times, and 
the history of every heart in which the love 
of God has burned.” “ In the Psalms,” wrote 
Mr. Gladstone, nearly forty years ago, “is 
the whole music of the human heart, when 


touched by the hand of its Maker, in allits * 


tones that whisper or that swell, for every 
hope and every fear, for every joy and for 
every pang, for every form of strength and 
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languor, of disquietude and unrest.” It is 
precisely on account of this marvellous power 
of the Psalter on the individual soul in de- 
votion, that Mr, Gladstone commends the 
Psalter in his recent excellent manual, which 
supplies several admirable helps to those 
who use it for devotional purposes. Our 
present purpose, however, is to briefly point 
out the influence the English Psalter has 
exercised on’ English literature from the time 
of Shakespeare to the present. It appears 
from the evidence collected by Professor 
Baynes that when Shakespeare attended the 
grammar-school of Stratford-on-Avon, the 
statutes of all such institutions required the 
reading in such schools of “The Psalter in 
English” as part of the school curriculum. 
Accordingly we find in the greatest of our 
dramatic poets frequent allusions to and 
quotations from the English Psalter. Occa- 
sionally the poet’s imagery is borrowed from 
the Psalmist, as in the line: 


‘* My stay, my guide, and lantern to my feet,” 


in “ King Henry VI.” Part II. Where “ My 
stay” will be found in Psalm xviii. 18. 
«‘The Lord is my stay.” ‘ My guide,” in 
Psalm xlviii. ‘ He will be my guide unto 
death,” and “ lantern to my feet,” in Psalm 
exix. 105, “Thy Word is a lantern to my 
feet.” Most readers will remember Mrs. 
Ford’s comparison in “ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” “They do no more adhere and 
keep place together than the Hundredth 
Psalm to the tune of ‘Green Sleeves.’ ” 
Spenser, the author of “ The Faery Queene,” 
versified the Seven Penitential Psalms, but 
this work has been unfortunately lost. The 
influence of the Psalter is very noticeable in 
his extant poetry in moulding his imagery, 
and in his allusions to and paraphrase of pas- 
sages in the Psalter. Take, for example, in 
his “ Hymn to Heavenly Beauty,” the line: 


“ His sceptre is the rod of righteousness,” 


and compare it with Psalm xlv. 6, “ The 
sceptre of Thy kingdom is a right sceptre,” 
or, as rendered in Hebrews, “ A sceptre of 
righteousness is the sceptre of Thy king- 
dom.” Inthe exquisite stanzas which open 
the eighth canto of Book ii. of the “ Faery 
Queene,” we have three allusions to the 
Psalmist : 


‘* But O th’ exceeding grace 
Of highest God that loves His creatures so, 


And all His works with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels He sends to and fro 
To serve 40 wicked men, to serve his wicked foe, 


O, why should heavenly God to men have suck 


regard?" 


With this let us compare (1) Psalm cxlv. 9, 

“His mercy is over all His works;” (2) 

Psalm civ. 4, ‘© He maketh His angels spirits, 

and His ministers a flaming fire,” or, as 

interpreted in Hebrews, “ Are they not all 
ministering spirits, sent forth to minister to 

them who shall be heirs of salvation?” (3) 

Psalm viii. 4, “ What is man that Thou art 

mindful of him, and the son of man that 

Thou visitest him ? ” 

Lord Bacon is evidently indebted to the 
Psalter, rather indirectly than directly, in his 
numerous works. It is, however, little known 
that his love of the Psalter was evidenced by 
his free version of Psalm xc., from which we 
quote the following : 

“ Thou carryest men away as with a tide ; ; 
Then down swim all his thoughts that mounted high 
Much like a mocking dream that will not bide, 

But flies before the sight of waking eye, 


Or as the grass that cannot term obtain 
To see the snmmer come about again.” 


Here it may be noticed that the poet 
Burns thus renders the same passage of 
Psalm xc: 

‘* Thou layest them, with all their cares, 

In everlasting sleep, 

As with a flood Thou tak’st them off 
With overwhelming sweep. 

They flourish like the morning flower 
In beauty’s pride arrayed, 

But long ere night cut down it lies, 
All withered and decayed.” 


It is impossible to read Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost and Regained,” without feeling the 
impress made on the poet’s mind by the 
psalmody of David. With the Psalmist he 
looks on “sleep” as “God’s gift.” The denial 
of a God has, with Milton and David, no 
existence except in “the heart of a fool.” 
Compare, too, Psalm xxiv. 7, “ Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye ever- 
lasting doors, and the King of glory shall 
come in,” with the lines in “ Paradise Lost:” 

‘*«* Open, ye everlasting gates!’ they sung ; 
‘Open, ye Heavens, your living doors ! let in 
‘The great Creator.’” 


Milton was remarkable as a versifier of a 
number of the Psalms in a variety of metres, 
and in several passages he actually anticipated 
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the correction of the Revised Version of the 
Psalms, owing to his profound knowledge of 
the original Hebrew language. 

Passages might be quoted from Dryden, 

. Southey, Wordsworth, and Cowper, as well as 

_ from Addison (who versified a few of the 
Psalms), showing how the images and the 
language of the English Psalter have in- 
fluenced their poetry ; but the most singular 
evidence of the literary influence of the 
Psalmist will be found in the “ sacred” 
poetry of Byron and of his friend Thomas 
Moore. 

Few tributes to the powerful spell of 
David’s Psalter are more beautiful and true 
than that of Byron who, in his “ Hebrew 
Melodies ” wrote : 

“ It softened men of iron mould, 
It gave them virtues not their own, 
No ear so dull, no soul so cold, 


That felt not, fired not, to the tone 
Till David's lyre grew mightier than his throne.” 


Moore, in his “ Sacred Songs,” models 
many of those poems after the ideals of the 
Psalmist. Take, for example, the sacred 
song beginning, 

‘* Thou art, O God, the life and light 

Of all this wondrous world we see ; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 

Are but reflections caught from Thee. 
Where’er we turn, Thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are Thine.” 


Very appositely the poet heads this beautifu) 
lyric with the words of the Psalm Ixxiv. 16, 
17, “The day is Thine, the night also is 
Thine ; Thou hast prepared the light and the 
sun. Thou hast set all the borders of the 
earth ; Thou hast made summer and winter.” 
In truth the more closely the best and the 
purest of English poetry is examined, the 
more amply will it be proved that it owes 
very much of its highest and noblest inspira- 
tion to the English Psalter. 
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THE CHILDREN’S WORLD 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE REv. BENJAMIN WAUGH 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening Hymn: * “‘ Heavenly Father, I would serve 
Thee” 


Lesson : Matt. vi. 24-32 
Text : ‘‘ We brought nothing into the world” 


WANT you to understand 
how good this world is to 
us, but especially to children, 
little children, and to people 
of childlike heart. 

I might say how good it 
is to all young creatures. In my garden 





* From ‘‘ Hymns for Children.” 


this summer three happy pairs of birds have 
built their nests; and while I write, there 
is another pair busy building. Into the 
clematis growing up against the house, just 
where it gathers into a great clump with 
a leafy parasol-like roof, with long delicate 
and graceful tendrils hanging from the edges 
of it like the fringes which parasols used 
to have on them, two little busy winged 
things are all day long flying with bits 
of sticks and with straws and moss and 
horsehair. They are making a little cosy 
house for some tiny and helpless things 
which they are expecting to come “into the 
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world.” It is a place of mercy and pity and 
love they are making. Those little comers 
will bring nothing with them. They will 
swoon and droop and die if none care for 
them. They will need a bed; but they 
won’t bring one with them. They will need 
food ; but they won’t bring it with them. 
They will need a coverlet to keep them dry 
from rain and warm from cold; but they 
will not bring one with them. They will 
need feathers as clothes to dress in and as 
wings to fly with ; but they won’t bring even 
these with them. 

And those two little busy birds know 
what things their coming little visitors have 
need of. So they are getting a little nursery 
ready, and themselves ready, that when 
those little naked, helpless babies, come all 
their needs will be supplied. 

Every little bird born into the nests of all 
the world might say, “ We brought nothing 
into the world.” _ But what a lot of things 
they all of them found waiting for them 
when they got there! Round them was the 
daintiest of lined and upholstered cots in 
which they were so very snug. Over them 
they found the softest of warm eider-down 
quilts—a kindly mother’s breast, and, for a 
canopy over all, a mother’s outspread wings. 

They were naked, but by their mother’s 
protecting warmth, their feathers grew and 
clothed them. They were hungry, but their 
mother fed them. They needed to fly. 
Their mother taught them. And so patiently 
and gently, too. 

They clustered down in the snuggery they 
learnt to like so much, their necks and legs 
and wings all cuddled up. ‘ Now you are 
old enough to go outa little way,” said their 
mother to them one day, in pretty, coaxing, 
chirpy chatter, which is a bird’s way of talk- 
ing into her children’s heads the little know- 
ledge which they need to have. 

Then she held a sweet morsel of food a 
little above their heads, and just beyond their 
reach. They stretched their necks, but could 
not reach it. They got onto their legs and 
stretched them out to their very farthest 
length. Still they couldn’t reach it. Then 
they climbed up the side of the nest. ‘Then 
they got up on to the rim of the nest. Still 
she held the tempting morsel just beyond 
their reach. 

It seemed so unkind. It was the kindest 
thing in the world. 


She had perched on a twig. A little 
clumsy blundering fly was made. Little wings 
were spread, and the small feet just reached 
that twig, clung to it, and stood out in the 
air by the mother’s side. The adventure 
was rewarded, and so was the mother. The 
tiny clinger to the twig got the coveted 
morsel, and the mother got the sight of her 
little one’s first toddling step out into the 
world. 

That is the story of all the birds born into 
the world in shrubs and trees. They brought 
nothing into it, but how much did they find 
all ready for them? A home for comforts, 
food for strength, and a mother to protect 
and care for and train them. And now the 
tiny bird looks out on the garden down 
below, the fields far away, and the sky above 
—a world, which in a few days, after a few 
more lessons in flying, it will call its own, 
going freely and happily up and down in it, 
as its faithful little mother has done before. 

Just as that mother, out of its love, has 
housed and fed, protected and cared for that 
little unfeathered nestling, knowing what it 
had need of, and for love providing it all, so- 
God, the great parent of us all, knows our 
needs, and of love provides for them all. 

We, too, bring nothing into the world; 
but, like the little birds, what a lot of things 
we find prepared and waiting for us when 
we get here. 


SECOND EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ How beautiful the God must be” 
Lesson: Matt. xi. 25-30 
Text : ‘‘ Find grace to help in time of need” 


It is not a barren world into which we come- 
with so many wants and such utter poverty 
and weakness. It is simply cram full of 
things suited to our needs and joys. 

The first, the greatest, the grandest thing 
the world contains for us when we come in- 
to it, is help. 

‘* Now help yourself,” said a gracious lady, 
as she poured out tea into their cups, to a 
score of little children seated round a tea- 
table which she had spread in her garden for 
them. ‘There is a bun for every one of 
you; and then you shall have cherries, and 
after that you shall have games and swings.” 

I don’t know which contained more happi- 
ness, the heart of that gracious lady, or all: 
the hearts of those delighted children. 
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They were all big enough to “help them- 
selves” to the buns; they were all too young 
to help themselves to the tea. The teapot 
was too big for their little wrists ; they might 
drop it, spill the tea, and scald themselves 
if they helped themselves to tea, there- 
fore to that she had the “ grace to help 
them.” 

This world, as well as that tea-table, con- 
tains things to which we are able to help 
ourselves, and things to which we need to be 
helped. 

But when we first come into the world we 
really cannot help ourselves at all, we have 
to be helped to everything, and happily for 
babies, many are the hearts and hands wait- 
ing, delighting to be helpers to them. 

Grace is favour. It is a clinging, enfold- 
ing way the eyes and the heart have. Those 
children at the lady’s tea-table on the lawn 
found favour in that lady’s eyes and heart. 
They were orphans. Father and mother 
were dead. ‘They lived in a house where 
Destitute Children were kept by the charity 
of destitute children’s friends. This lady 
would have them have a treat. She would 
give them a feast and a romp, and help them 
to a sense of delight and freedom. It was 
her grace that helped. . 

The confectioner had been paid for the 
buns ; but ¢hat was no act of grace—it was the 
law that she should pay him. The buns were 
not hers; they were the confectioner’s until 
she had given the confectioner the money 
he asked in exchange for them. But when 
she gave them to the children she was not 
under law, but under grace. She exchanged 
buns for joy. Joy to her own pitying heart, 
the joy of making lone children joyful. She 
was just then full of what the Bible calls 
grace. 

Whatever deed is done to help, done 
without one tiny bit of selfishness, without 
effort, freely in easy and beautiful ways, that 
is a deed of grace. 

And what do we find when we come 
naked and helpless into the world? We 
“ find grace—grace to help.” We come with 
nothing at all, save hosts of needs, and utter 
and absolute helplessness to provide for 
them ; yet from sunset to sunrise, and from 
sunrise to sunset—all the hours of day and 
night, loving eyes and loving hearts, and 
loving hands ceaselessly watch us and love 
us and toil for us. ' 


It is an old world and a _ busy one. 
Thousands, tens of thousands of babies 
come into it every day—white babies, brown 
babies, black babies—they come to its 
palaces and mansions and cottages, to its 
princes and soldiers and merchants and 
ploughmen, to its rich people and poor 
people, they come frail, naked, hungry, help- 
less, yet everywhere, in all the old busy 
place, they find waiting for them eyes of 
kindly pity, hands quick, glad and joyous to 
supply all their needs. This is the great 
and beautiful miracle of life. 

How delighted the mothers are to gaze 
upon the new-comer, to sooth and caress it 
in its unrest. Always it is so near to death 
that if she were only to let it alone of its 
helplessness it would die. In a few hours 
all the toil it needs from her hands and 
heart would cease. Yet how she muses 
over it. Howshe delights to tend it. How 
she screens it from cold and from heat. 
How she watches for its signs of thirst to 
quench it. How she rejoices when its little 
‘pains have passed away. What delight she 
has in seeing its growing health and strength. 
What music to her is there in its soft mur- 
murs of content. 

That is what baby finds. 

How well it was for baby that these two 
met—helplessness, and grace to help! 

When it first opened its little dreamy eyes 
and saw its mother’s big face and power- 
ful hands it had no fear. Strength does not 
terrify baby. Not even so much as the 
gentlest astonishment is aroused at so 
powerful a form. It is the power of a 
mighty love which never wavers and which 
will be faithful to it till it dies. 

And helpless as baby is, it knows, though 
all it knows is that mother is so kind, so 
good, so laborious, so cheerful, so gentle, so 
adoring, and it likes her. Its little soul is 
peaceful and merry with her. That is what 
it knows—peace and merriment; but that 
is enough. 

The house where it is may be tumbledown ; 
the family, poor; or the house may be 
splendid ; the family in all the grandeur of 
wealth, it is all the same to baby. It finds 
grace there, and that is all it wants ; and it 
enjoys it. 

Yet baby, being onlya baby, is not even so 
much as grateful for it all. A mother does not 
expect it. It is enough that its small, bright 
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eyes are filled with contentment, and that they 
now and then break into smiles. Sometimes it 
laughs of happiness with the happiness of its 
mother. It comes, too, to watch and love 
the ways of its family friends. But it takes 
all this for granted, just as the daisies take 
the sunshine for granted, and the tender 
herbs, the dew. 

It can do nothing for its own life. But in 
one that loves it, it finds grace—grace to 
help its helplessness, tender nursing, watch- 
ing, toiling grace, and, as all its fathers did, it 
likes what it finds. From want, from pain, 
from exhaustion, from death, the little darling 
is “ saved by grace.” 

And the two lives are happy in this—the 
small, round, soft baby, and the great, big, 
helping mother—for a mother is a giant to a 
baby. 

But how does it come to be that this tiny, 
helpless creature and just the helper it needs 
have met? How is it? 

Itisall of God. God has hidden Himself 
in hearts like His own. It is because parents 
are true to Him. He it was who made 
man. “In His own image made He him ; 
male and female made He them ”—a mother 
to bide at home and look after her children, 
a father to go out to workshops for employ- 
ment, and to fields to plough and milk the 
cows. 

It is hard work for the mother. It is 
hard work for the father. But because there 
is grace in them both, it suits them both well 
to be their helpers. Children’s tender years 
are their “ time of need.” And it isan honest 
joy to their parents to show “ grace fo help” 
them in it. 

It is because parents belong to that grand 
and ancient order—living images of God— 
that, coming helpless into the world babies 
find it filled with good things for them, and 
are so contented and happy here that they 
hardly feel their helplessness or really know 
a want. It is according to God’s good will 
and pleasant ordering that the world metes 
out to us in infancy what it does. At its 
fullest perfection the beauty of parents is 
indeed only a little of the beauty of the 
Lord. 

In the love, the mighty love which kisses 
our fresh-born faces and toils for all our 
needs, we find the grace to help which is 
God’s own best picture of Himself on 


earth. 
XXIV—45 





THIRD EVENING 


Opening Hymn: ‘Oh, who will show me Jesus Christ” 
Lesson: Matt. v. 43-48 
Text : ‘‘ The earth and the fulness thereof ” 


WHEN babyhood has passed away, and 
strength of limbs has come, then we take our 
little walks abroad. 

When we were little month-old sleeping 
things the family crowded round us. They 
were like princely courtiers. Then we were 
so innocent. We gave ourselves noairs. We 
had no duties to do, no will to assert. 

We were neither wise nor foolish, prudent 
nor imprudent. We had nothing to do, and 
nothing to leave undone. 

Father and mother were very proud and 
triumphant because a good little king or a 
good little queen was throned in their 
cradle. If the other children did not love 
the few-months’ old baby they would be 
quite envious. But they have all had their 
turns of being kings and queens not so very 
long ago. ‘Though baby brings nothing into 
the world, it finds little human things not 
much older than itself quite ready to welcome 
it, which it comes to call sisters and brothers. 

Sometimes a brother, and sometimes even 
a sister, I am very sorry to tell you, is rather 
selfish, perhaps a little bit conceited, and is 
rather tiresome to the new-comer. Not 
liking to have “their nose put out,” I have 
heard of their being even spiteful to the new- 
comer to their old throne, the baby’s throne, 
in mother’s heart and father’s heart. 

But generally the little stranger is received 
in all its glory by every member of the 
family. Brothers and sisters find it so much 
more blessed to give to baby the baby’s 
place and praise and worship than to receive 
them. Sweet as was the one the other is 
sweeter. 

They run up to it, clap their hands, and 
shout for joy at its pretty beauty, and adore 
it with smiles of love and purity and peace. 

They do all this because they dearly feel 
the helpless creature’s claim upon their love 
and service. Its absence from their walks 
and their games, though they scarcely think 
of these things, increases the devotion of the 
younger children, and their loyalty makes 
the older ones away at school envy those at 
home. ‘They, too, would like to see it and 
be its faithful attendants. To the whole 
household, the domestics as well as the 
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family, its gentle presence brings a new and 
sacred joy, very nearly akin to the joy of 
the ministering angels up in heaven. 

A great suffering, too, comes into father’s, 
mother’s, brother’s, sister’s, even into the 
servants’ faces as they learn that baby is ill. 
It troubles them sorely—the grown-ups at 
their work, the children at their lessons and 
play—if they have any heart to play or learn 
—when baby is in pain, and there is danger 
to its little life. And sweetest of all sweet 
things to them all is to see it quite well and 
going its merry little way again. 

It may never occur to any of them how 
wonderful it all is that the small, tender 
toddler, not long come into the world, finds 
such “ grace to help” in all the hearts of all 
the household into which it has come. 

And but for the knowledge of the good- 
ness of God we should be wholly at a loss 
to understand how it is so. But we know 
that baby’s welcome to the earth was all 
arranged by the baby’s Creator in heaven. 

There are many rough, hard and painful 
things in life, but for helpless babyhood there 
is human tenderness and loyal love to wel- 
come it, and envelop it, feeding it, clothing 
it, honouring it, and giving the warmest nook, 
the softest cushion, the most devoted service 
to it as its pleasure and its right. 

It brings nothing into the world; but, oh 
what a family army it finds to acknowledge 
its tiny lordship and to crown it as prince 
and king. 

In its power in the household, baby yields 
to none. Love yields it a throne! 

And it is so because our Father in heaven 
has made it so. It is the Lord’s doings, 
and if we are sensible it is as instructive 
and delightful, as it is marvellous in our 
sight. 


FOURTH EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘I am God's little child” 
Lesson: Luke xv. 11-24 
Text: ‘‘ He maketh His sun to shine . . . . His rains 
to fall on the evil and the good” 
CHILDREN may sin against home and love, 
and fail of dutifulness and obedience and 
watchful affection to their parents. And thus 
it is that we come to know what mercy is. 
Alas! there are mothers who weep and 
fathers who pray for the pleasures of their 
children’s hearts. While life abides in them, 
they must be lovers of their children. ‘ Before 
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their children’s ingratitude—which in a child 
towards a parent is a wicked cruelty—their 
love never wavers, it must be faithful till 
their hearts have no more life in them. Till 
then they go about with a great ache of hope 
and fear in them, which it is hard to bear. 
This is another form of parental greatness, 
so sad and so beautiful. Love cannot die, 


but it may grieve and weep and be ill with . 


agony for the loved. When it does that 
its grace to help is grace in pain. That is 
what mercy is. It is a beautiful heart in 
pain. 

This, too, is what we find in the world. 

You have just heard the story of the father 
in the parable. It would seem as if from 
the first day his foolish, ungrateful son had 
left him and home for that life of folly he went 
away to seek, the father’s longing, loving eyes 
had watched the light come and go on the 
hill over which his boy had gone, and all 
the years his lips had been waiting to place 
that kiss of welcome home upon his returned 
child’s weeping face. 

As plainly as a picture could show, Jesus 
showed how things are in the kingdom of 
heaven. ‘The story of the prodigal son was 
of what happened in the kingdom where 
Herod was king. But, alas! many and many 
a time the same sin and the same sorrow 
happens in the kingdom of which God is 
King. 

The greatness and the goodness of that 
father on that farm were not unlike the 
greatness and goodness of the one God and 
Father of us all. That mighty faithfulness, 
from which that long way into the far country 
could not separate, from which all the years 
of ingratitude, folly, and cruel wickedness, 
from which nothing could separate, was like 
the mighty, faithful love of our Father up in 
heaven. 

For all time and for all people it was a 
picture of the merciful God and foolish man 
that Jesus would draw when he told the 
story of that Syrian farmer who, whilst he 
was looking after his garden, his fields, his 
cows and his poultry, found it hard work 
to live until his boy was at home again, and 
son and father were once more happy in 
each other’s companionship. This is very 
wonderful. But it is all true. True to 
what Jesus said, and true to God. 

Such is the God into whose world we 
come, little helpless mites, bringing nothing, 
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and in which we find so much awaiting us— 
grace to help and mercy to forgive. 

But we come to more than parents. We 
come into a World—an immense house 
with a beautiful dome-shaped ceiling, painted 
by a master hand with fleecy clouds on 
ground of blue, old as the creation, and 
fresh as if it had been finished for the very 

# day we were born. 

Set in the ceiling is the sun to light us 
when we are awake, the moon and stars our 
night-lights when we are asleep. 

The floor is spread with carpet of velvet 
green fretted with the white and gold and 
purple of millions of flowers. 

All manner of marvellous services are 
stored in it. Corn and fruits for food and 
pleasure. Beasts and birds for labour and 
song. At sleeping time, the daylight goes out. 
At waking time it burns again. 

When food is all eaten more grows. 
When all is dry and thirst has come, rain 
fills the springs with water, and this too is 
all of God. He has been for us a great 
builder, a great farmer, a great gardener. 
He is the Father-farmer in the parable. 
And as for reward, well all He wants is 
His children’s gratitude and love. 

But though He gets no such return for 
all His goodness, though we return Him in- 
gratitude, indifference, and evil ways, His 
goodness never fails. He maketh His sun 
to shine on the evil and the good, and his 
rains to fall alike on them both. Health 
and food, life and joy, these He gives, and 
without repentance. Good and bad alike 
gather their harvests into barns; their children 
play on the village green; their cattle low 
in the fields, and they live and prosper. 
Their strength and industry reap life and 
happiness. 

Fortunately for the prosperity and peace 
of the world into which we come, the God 
who governs it has no resentment. The pro- 
digal in it, though he does give pain for love, 
ingratitude for goodness, is still His own, 
His well-loved child. Never does His love 
waver, never is it unfaithful. 

This is what we see as we stand on the 
earth, watching the movements of the clouds, 
and feeling the sun shining. 

° We could do nothing against His change 
of will. Were He to cease to love, His sun 
cease to shine, His rains to fall no more, 
our lives would cease, and the world we live 


in would become a vast graveyard of un- 
buried dead. 

As for man, his days are as grass. His life 
continues because sun and rain continue, and 
sun and rain continue because God is Love 
—Love which does not, which cannot, cease. 


FIFTH EVENING 
Opening Hymn : ‘ All heaven was in the children” 
Lesson : Luke ix. 10-17 

Text : “Of Him and through Him and to Him are 

all things” 
Now let us go over once again what we have 
been telling ourselves the last two or three 
Sundays. 

All the people in the world when they 
came into it are quite helpless. And their 
helplessness lays gently hold of strength. 
Everything in its parents, everything in the 
house is at the service of a baby. All the 
movements, all the voices of the place into 
which it comes are changed by its coming. 

See what a change it works. 

Let danger come to it, let some hand 
threaten its life, as Herod’s soldiers threat- 
ened the life of all the boy-babies of Bethle- 
hem, and quiet gentle parents break through 
all their common habit. They are like wild 
animals. The blood of a lion leaps in their 
veins. Daring fierceness flashes in the eyes 
and strikes in the arm of the most gentle of 
women. ‘The most courteous of men have 
the dash and strength of barbarians. Within 
half a minute of the danger to their baby, 
man and woman are transfigured with a 
warrior’s strength and a warrior’s wrath. 
They serve the tiny mite as warriors serve 
their king. 

No man nor woman can strike as hard as 
they wish or fly as fast as they wish when 
baby is in danger from an enemy. 

Such are the hands and hearts waiting in 
the porch of the world, servants to serve 
baby. They serve it while it has neither 
voice nor movement. ‘They serve it because 
they were made to serve it. They have 
grace to help. And whence have they that 
grace? It is from God, who is Himself the 
God of all grace. 

Let these wonderful ways of parents to 
helplessness and need come to your memory 
as again and again in going through life you 
hear men speak of “grace.” You will hear 
many sermons which tell you what the 
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preacher means by grace; you may come 
across books which tell you what their writer 
thinks is grace. But the best of all sermons, 
the best of all books, is what God has 
written for us in our parents’ lovely ways. 
Let every mother you may chance to see 
with the tiny helpless mortal God has just 
given to her, gazing at it with watchful, 
waiting eyes when to help it is a tempting, an 
irresistible joy, be the meaning of grace, and 
keep it in your memory for ever. 

Let human nature, obliged to do service 
of pure love, into which it is betrayed by the 
murmur of want, the claims of weakness, in 
which it finds living gladness and delight, be 
grace to you. The Word is made flesh and 
dwells amongst us and we behold its glory. 

A child whose fancy is fired by what it 
has learnt and remembers of its mother’s 
care, of its father’s pity when its immediate 
welfare and all its future life depended upon 
its finding grace in them, will be too pas- 
sionately grateful and loyal to them to ever 
make their hearts ache with indifference and 
disobedience. 

Nor will such a child be unmindful of the 
Great Heart from which that parental grace 
proceeded. 

All that shared in serving it, down on 
earth and up in heaven, it will be a bitter- 
ness to hurt. Every memory of its debt to 
them both will send a thrill of gratitude and 
of obligation through it, which only love’s 
best return can preserve and satisfy. 

When the prodigal son—you will remem- 
ber about him—had been ungrateful and 
wicked, it was his memory which brought 
him back again to gratitude and goodness. 

All the while he was doing wrong his 
memory of his father and of his father’s 
house had failed him. But when he came 
to himself and thought over what his father 
had been to him, and what his home had 
been to him, love came back to him, his 
heart yearned for the old place he had left. 

Human hearts cannot hold both memories 
of a father’s love and sinful ways. When 
home memories returned to him, the prodi- 
gal’s life seemed a fatal folly. His past mood 
seemed now his enemy. He was filled with 
gloom, with remorse. His life was a treachery. 
He could live it no longer. He flung down 
his tools and set off over hill and dale to 
seek his father’s house to atone for his guilt. 

When the memory of that father—forgotten 
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so long—once more rose again out of its 
grave within him, he felt as though he was 
not worthy to kiss that father, nor even to 
be as a hired servant on his estate. His 
father’s hands and lips seemed honest ; his 
own seemed foul. 

The memory of parental love makes the 
giving of an ache, of a grief, toa parent’s heart 
look like a dark dishonour. 

Obedience, loyalty, and love, these may 
all sleep for years in us, but they must awake 
and can never be stilled again when once we 
remember the grace to help which we found 
in them when our small lives first came into 
theworld. The gracious things our parents did 
for us in our early steps along the world’s way, 
when remembered by us, are powerful pro- 
tectors from folly and wickedness. 

Banish the memory of these things and 
you may be anything that is bad; but re- 
member them, and badness will be treachery, 
dishonour and pain to you. That is true of 
an earthly father’s house. 

And the great world into which these 
gracious hands and hearts so gently, faith- 
fully introduced us—the blue dome with its 
floating clouds and glorious sun and moon 
and stars, its fields and forests, and useful 
herds of beasts and glorious friends—what is 
that but our Father’s house in which they 
are His servants, His servants to serve us. 
How many! 

Our parents, our brothers and sisters, our 
friends and acquaintances, all we have and 
are, all sights of beauty, all sounds of music 
—these are the servants of God. His hired 
servants paid in the currency of heaven— 
God’s gratitude and love. 

And even when we are sinful, they still 
minister to us because their owner is still 
full of mercy and forgiveness. ‘The cure of 
sin is to remember this. You yourself are 
the proof of all this. You need not come 
to theology or to sermons to turn to God. 
You need only come to yourself. It is in 
you and in me that God’s claim for love and 
obedience finds its argument. We live and 
move—evil and good alike—and have our 
being in Him. 

With a deep, ceaseless sense of indebted- 
ness to God, love of Him, and obedience to 
His good pleasure will never wear away. 
will thrive and grow into vigorous beauty, 
and be for ever a source of strength and 
blessedness, 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


Y the death of the Bishop of Winchester we 
have lost one of the most beautiful writers of 
devotional books. All he wrote was charac- 

terised by great tenderness and sympathetic insight 
into the joys and sorrows of other people. His tiny 
volume “On Children” contains many anecdotes 
which are, we believe, autobiographical, and some 
of the most subtle and appealing thoughts expressed 
there sprang from the hidden depth of his heart. 





The last words he revised for the press, apart 
from any work connected with his Diocese, 
are to be found in the concluding paragraph of 
this booklet. ‘‘To have children there before 
us, anticipating our coming after them pre- 
sently, moves strange thoughts in the heart. 
May it not provoke the timely question: ‘ Shall 
we be together over there?’ The chances, how- 
ever, are that we shall go first, and that they, after 
an interval, if we have lived together in the fear 
and love of God, we shall one day meet again. 
..«... They are not likely to forget us, yet we 
will make our innocent plans for keeping a place 
in their hearts. We will write our daily journal 
with care, increasing care. Some day they will 
discover in its pages how tenderly and constantly 
we thought of them when we were miles away. 
We collect little memorials of travel, which will 
adorn their modest homes; letters which may 
some day interest them we are careful not to 
destroy. We even like to think—are we too 
foolish in thinking so?—that some day the dear 
lips will murmur softly and kindly, ‘ This was the 
table, with the big drawer of presents in it; that 
the ring which our mother wore when she died; 
this the pen with which his last letter was 
written; there, the pictures of the faces we so 
reverently love!’ .. A little girl, at the close 
of her first birthday after her mother’s death, said, 
‘Father I have been very happy, but it is over so 
soon.’ Typical lament, All things pleasant and 
beautiful on this side of the grave are over so 
soon !|"’ 





These words are very touching, and not a little 
remarkable, seeing that he was never to take up his 
pen again to write other books of a similar kind, 
although he had it in his mind to publish two or 
three other volumes, including a book of Family 
Prayers, 





Bishop Thorold was himself a widower when he 
wrote to a friend who had just lost his wife the 
following comforting letter : 


“Dear Mr. ——, I have just heard of your great, your 
almost overwhelming sorrow. Perhaps it is the biggest a 
human soul can know. Stay yourself on God, and make Him 
your refuge until the bitterness is overpast. Just now, proba- 


bly, you are bewildered, and hardly know what has happened. 
Don’t wonder if you cannot pray, think, or feel. Your Lord 
has your human nature, and He understands its mysterious 
depths. Just think of her joy and your Lord’s love. ‘I was 
dumb and opened not my mouth, because Thou didst it.’ 
Your silent trust will be a sweet-smelling sacrifice. Presently 
you must come to spend a few quiet days with me.—Your 
brother in sorrow and sympathy, A. W. RorFren.” 





The Bishop drew on his own experience to enter 
into the grief of his friend, and very beautifully he 
condoles with him. So, also, he shows how Christ- 
mas had altered for himself, when he wrote to the 
same correspondent a little later : 

**T am feeling for you just now. Youwill miss her. Christ- 
mas stirs the sense of loss as no other season does. But I am 
sure Jesus will comfort you—and she with Him is a comfort in 
itself. I should like you to come here te dine and sleep one 
night next week... . . —Truly yours, A. W. Rorren.” 
It was just this walking hand in hand with the 
everyday sorrows of the world around him which 
gave his writings their charm and value. 





The Rev. Harry Jones, well-known for many 
years to our readers through his contributions to 
our pages, has issued in autobiographical form the 
doings of his life. It is a chatty, interesting 
little volume, and we are glad to give it a word of 
welcome. Mr, Jones has ministered both in the 
East and West of London, and is also no stranger 
to a country “cure,"’ Every one may read of and 
enjoy his doings and learn some of the lessons he 
has picked up in the various neighbourhoods in 
which he has worked. Let us look at one or two 
of his experiences, 





He taught sedulously in one of the schools at- 
tached to St. Mary the Less, Lambeth. A little 
girl did not know her lesson—she must have been 
a demure little mite—and, in spite of any annoy- 
ing perverseness, a pleasure to meet. ‘I will 
wait,” said the obliging teacher, ‘‘till you have 
learnt it, and hear you then;" and so they both 
sat down during the two hours set apart for dinner. 
The other children had left at 12, and returned 
at 2 o'clock, 

They found the pair sitting silently opposite to 
each other, the pupil apparently enjoying the 
situation much more than her teacher. When the 
time came to go home again and the whole class 
had been much amused by the sight of the patient, 
dinnerless teacher, the lesson was blandly gone 
through. ‘ Nothing is more foolish,’ comments 
Mr. Jones, ‘‘than for a teacher to commit himself 
to a vague, scholastic threat.’’ 





It would also appear that when Mr. Jones took a 
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party of boys for an outing to Hampton Court, the 
young people were still a thorn in the flesh, for he 
tells us that he fell heavily under the censure of a 
beadle when half-a-dozen of his troop suddenly 
stripped and began to bathe in the ornamental 
fountain! But he also adds that he still possesses 
a sprig of lavender which one of the young urchins 
gave him in remembrance of the happy day. 





Of a jail choir Mr. Jones has a word to 
say. While going over a prison, a door hard by 
opened, ‘‘and in marched a dozen prisoners in 
charge of an officer, who drew them up with a 
sharp ‘ halt!’ in front of what seemed to be a chest 
of drawers, covered with a cloth. He sat down 
before them, and, after whipping the cover off said 
‘Attention!’ ‘Books!’ The concealed article of 
furniture was really a harmonium. The file of 
men in party-coloured dress was a convicts’ choir, 
come to rehearse the Sunday music, and the warder 
was the organist. Then he gave out the hymn: 


** Come let us join our cheerful songs 
With angels round the throne.” 


And they joined in with pathetic readiness.” 





In his work in the East End, Mr. Jones was 
much cheered by the help of the Queen. One 
day during an exceptionally severe winter, the 
late Canon Rowsell called and handed him a 
ten-pound note from her Majesty, asking him to 
spend it in the quarter where it was most needed, 
but not to let the name of the donor transpire. 
Later, when he had been appointed one of the royal 
chaplains and was on a visit to Windsor, her Ma- 
jesty made many inquiries which showed her keen 
interest in East End life; and then recounted her 
dealings with the cottagers around Balmoral. “I 
could hardly realise,’’ he says, ‘I was talking 
with the Queen, who dismissed me filled with an 
actual perception of her fine royal courtesy, as well 
as her personal knowledge of, and concern for, her 
realm.” 





On one occasion Mr. Jones had a narrow escape 
of being brought up at the Police Court. At 
Liverpool Street station, he saw a man walking 
off with his hand-bag. He stopped him, but the 
man protested that the bag was his. Our cleric 
took it away from him, and strutted off triumphantly, 
only to discover that the bag belonged to the other 
man. In order to save trouble its owner had gone 
to fetch a constable. A smiling porter now 
appeared, and, touching his cap, pointed to a 
hansom in which he had placed Mr. Jones’s bag. 
In order to save embarrassing explanations, the 
original bag was set down and the hansom driven 
off. 





When Mr. Jones took charge of St. Philip's, 


Regent Street, he had the curiosity to station a 
watcher for twelve hours at a time at the different 
corners of Piccadilly Circus, to strike an average 
of the number of passengers who passed through 
it. The result, after a week’s careful work, showed 
that there were: 

13,401 omnibuses, 

60,820 other vehicles, 

255,130 people on foot. 

Reckoning an average of ten to each omnibus, and 
three to each other vehicle, the number of daily 
passengers amounts to 571,600, or about 4,000,000 
each week. To carry the calculation a little 
further, we find that each year 213,000,000 people 
—sufficient to join hands and form a ring round 
the world—pass through one bit of London ! 





Many children are afraid to be left in a room 
without a light, be it never so small, and a story is 
told of a little girl who begged her mother not to 
take away the candle. 

‘* What are you afraid of, darling ?”’ 

** Of Darkness,’’ was the reply. 

‘* But remember, dear, that God is here in the 
room with you, and God is light itself. He will 
stay with you all night to keep you company.” 

Then there was silence for a little while, and the 
innocent little girl, prompted by the natural 
timidity of a child not yet used to be alone in the 
darkness, hearing sounds which she could not 
understand, and conjuring up bogeys sitting at the 
foot of her bed, which she could not see, as a last 
supplication pleaded : 

‘Then, please, mamma, take away God and 
leave the candle.” 





The Rev. Dr. Wright, of the Bible Society, 
writing of the murdered missionary in China, 
says:—'' Through Mr. Stewart’s labours and en- 
thusiasm the New Testament was published in 
Roman character in the Fuh-Chow vernacular, 
The version was to a certain extent tentative, but 
its usefulness is now fully established, and Mr. 
Stewart in his letter pleads for the publication of a 
similar version in another vernacular. I am sure 
that my Committee will publish the version as the 
most effective weapon against such awful out- 
breaks as that which has now brought sorrow to 
so many homes. Mr. Stewart’ was one of the 
strong men in China, but he was gentle and com- 
passionate as well as strong. He was surrounded 
by a band of gentle and devoted ladies. On them 
the blow has fallen. It will be the duty of our 
Government to take measures against such bar- 
barous outbreaks; but it is for us to remember 
that these misguided Chinamen never knew a God 
who was not as cruel as themselves, and to re- 
double our efforts that the Gospel of Love may be 
made a power among them,”’ 
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THE MONTH 


HE general election has almost engrossed 
men’s minds and thoughts during the past 
month. It has not only reversed the position 

of parties, but has brought about the most complete 
revolution in politics that the nation has seen since 
the election which followed the first great Reform 
Bill of 1832. - Lord Salisbury’s Government returns 
from the constituencies with a majority above 150— 
a majority large enough to be absolutely indepen- 
dent of the Irish vote, and to take its own course 
in all matters of serious concern. Norcan there be 
any doubt as to the genuine feeling of the country. 
With our present system of election, by which a 
majority, however small, in each district secures 
the entire representation, leaving the minority, 
however considerable, unrepresented, it must often 
happen—it has happened now—that in the House 
of Commons the preponderance of a political party 
does not correspond exactly to the votes of the 
electorate. But on this occasion the movement has 
been distinct and decided, and almost in one direction. 
The same wave has swept over all parts of Great 
Britain ; only Ireland has been unaffected ; and the 
Liberal party has been not merely defeated but 
shattered at the polls. As to the precise causes 
which led to such a collapse opinion is chaotic: 
each man has an answer of his own. The hostility 
of ‘‘ the trade" excited by the Local Veto Bill—the 
resentment of loyal Churchmen at the proposals for 
Welsh disestablishment—the disappointment of the 
labouring classes at large promises and meagre 
performances—the persistent antagonism of the 
nation to Home Rule for Ireland—all these causes 
have been held accountable for the rejection of 
Liberal candidates and the expulsion of Liberal 
leaders. If one may hazard an opinion, there 
are other facts which should be taken into ac- 
count. It must not be forgotten that this is the 
first election in which the withdrawal of Mr. 
Gladstone’s dominant personality from public af- 
fairs has made itself fully felt. There is no ques- 
tion now of his return to the House of Commons, 
He has resigned his seat in Parliament, and though 
as the foremost citizen of the kingdom he may still 
help to form public opinion—as in the Armenian 
question—when he speaks he will not appeal to the 
nation as a party leader, but from a very different 
platform; and it is certain that such intervention 
will be infrequent. And further, though the 
ordinary elector does not at all object to take a 
step onward, he dislikes to take more than one step 
at a time,'and still more to advance in more than one 
direction. Give him time—do not ask too much at 
once—and he will follow. Hurry him—confuse 
him with several issues—and he will part company 
with his guides and leaders at the first opportunity. 
And perhaps sectional differences may have told 
against the Liberal party in the constituencies more 


than is commonly supposed. Groups and sections 
are always a source of danger. ‘A hard thing to 
drive is pigs, many by one man, very,’”’—and so 
statesmen as well as drivers have found to their 
cost. It is one thing to deal with members of 
Parliament, and another to deal with the interests 
and convictions which they represent. At a general 
election accumulated discontent has its opportunity, 
and uses it. 


Il 


SPEAKING generally, the incidents of the election 
have been very creditable to the good sense and 
the good temper of the people. Our visitor from 
Afghanistan is said to have expressed surprise that 
the Ministers who have fallen from office did not 
lose their heads as well as their seats; and other 
observers, more familiar with western ways, can 
hardly fail to have been impressed by the way in 
which success and discomfiture were borne by 
victors and vanquished. Of violence there has 
been comparatively little ; and where disorder has 
occurred, it may almost always be traced to the 
bad influence of a very few men. Bribery, too—in 
the ordinary sense of the word—is a thing of the 
past ; our enlarged constituencies and the change 
in the general conscience of the community have 
put an end to that. But misrepresentation, there 
is reason to fear, is on the increase ; the unscrupu- 
lous election agent, who can no longer buy, lies 
instead, and lies recklessly and persistently. The 
candidates themselves are for the most part com- 
paratively blameless; it is but rarely that they 
transgress. It is their henchmen and their under- 
lings who do the mischief; for they, being more 
closely in touch with the voters, understand how 
much effect the poisoned weapon of slander may 
exert. 
Il 


OnE very important question has been left for the 
new Government to settle—the way in which we 
shall deal with the territory which the expedition 
to Chitral threw upon our hands. Umra Khan, 
who rose against us, is a fugitive, and for the 
moment the country is practically without a ruler. 
There are, indeed, two problems—what shall be 
done with the country, and what shall be done with 
Chitral itself and the road leading to it. Before 
Mr. Fowler, the late Secretary for India, went out 
of office, it was reported with some show of autho- 
rity that he had decided to abandon both city and 
country alike. But such a statement was one to be 
received with hesitation. A prudent Minister, 
however courageous—and it is universally admitted 
that Mr. Fowler has shown both courage and 
wisdom—would never hurry a decision on a matter 
of such critical importance; still less would he do 
so, when his tenure of office was at all insecure, 
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It is at any rate probable that his decision, like that 
which his successor has come to, was incomplete, 
and was concerned only with one part of the 
problem, and that the question of the future of 
Chitral was reserved for future consideration, At 
present, so much is settled: the southern portion 
of the country will be left under its own chief; the 
northern part will be handed over to the. Khan of 
Dir, who stood by us during the recent, troubles. 
The methods of these native rulers differ widely 
from ours, but they may suit these wild tribes and 
the conditions of life which prevail in the country 
better than any European system. In any case, we 
shall escape the resentment and the hostility which 
the annexation of territory could not fail to excite 
among the tribesmen, who may serve-us better as 
friends than as subjects. As for Chitral and the 
way to it—whether we shall keep a main road open, 
and in what way—the final decision is still uncer- 
tain. 
IV 


Over Eastern Europe the clouds still hang as 
heavily asever. In Bulgaria, the former Premier, M. 
Stambouloff, has been brutally assassinated. For 
some time he had: known that his life was in danger; 
and, as he was suffering from disease, he had applied 
for permission to leave the country ; but permission 
was refused by the Government, who insisted that 
he should first defend himself against the charges 
which they were bringing against him—though 
they showed no inclination to hasten the trial. In 
the first excitement, there was some disposition to 
believe that the Bulgarian Ministers—and Prince 
Ferdinand himself—were implicated in the crime; 
but it now appears that the blame lies with the 
police alone, who made no effort to resist or to 
arrest the criminals. In Armenia the state of 
affairs is as bad as ever; and what that means Dr. 
E. J. Dillon’s terrible indictment in the Contem- 
porary Review clearly reveals, The horrors are as 
extreme as those from which Bulgaria suffered— 
or even worse ; for here they are more systematic 
and continual; it is a slow torture, not a sudden 
tragedy, which Armenia endures. Very little help 
can be expected from the newly appointed Governor, 
Shakir Pasha; for he is responsible to the Porte, 
and not to the European Powers; and so long as 
the Porte is supreme, real and radical change is 
impossible, 
v 


TERRIBLE news hascome from China. During the 
war comparatively few outrages were committed 
upon foreign residents, but peace and the treaty 
seem to have given the signal for a systematic out- 
break. Early in June, several mission stations 
were attacked, and more recently at Ku-Cheng, 
English and American missionaries have been 
massacred with their wives and children. Ten lives 
are said to have been lost, and there is grave reason 
to fear that as yet we have not heard the ‘whole 
tale. Every day brings the news of some fresh out- 
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break. A correspondent of the Times asserts that 
these crimes are not due to the hostility of the 
people, but are deliberately instigated by the 
officials, The treaty with Japan, he says, opens up 
the interior of the empire for trade. Foreigners 
have the right to travel, and will act upon their 
rights, unless it is made clear to'them that by doing 
so they will imperil their lives. The mandarins— 
if he is right—are determined at all risks to keep 
the door shut against strangers, and are trying to 
recover by outrage what they have lost by arms. 
It isa case in which signal retribution is essential. 
No one would demand special protection for mis- 
sionaries because of their occupation. But the 
victims at Ku-Cheng were settled there under rights 
secured to them by solemn treaty, and the plain 
duty of America and Britain is to ensure that 
treaties once made shall be faithfully kept. 


vi 


AFTER a long interval of silence, reports have come 
from the French force in Madagascar. It is ad- 
vancing, though slowly, from the coast towards 
Antananarivo, the capital. But progress cannot 
be rapid, for a high road has to be constructed in 
place of the existing cattle tracks, along which 
neither guns nor waggons cantravel. In any fight- 
ing that has occurred, the ‘French troops, unless 
overwhelmed by numbers, have proved easily 
superior, and even when taken by surprise they 
have held their own till reinforcements arrived to 
turn the scale. But time fights against them; 
already one man in ten is invalided; and if the 
natives hold out resolutely, the expedition may 
fall short of success. What the temper of the 
people really is seems to be quite uncertain. 
Some authorities assert that the nation is eager for 
peace, although the Government is bent upon pro- 
longing the war; on the other hand, the accounts 
which have reached Europe of the great assembly 
addressed by the Queen and her chief Minister when 
war was proclaimed, give a very different impres- 
sion. 
VII 


Mr. Joseph Thomson had crowded so much 
of adventure and achievement into his thirty- 
seven years, that his life can hardly be called 


short, He won his fame when he was almost 
a boy, and at once took rank among the greatest 
of African pioneers. His leader, Mr. John- 
son, died almost at the start, and he had to com- 
mand the expedition as it traversed the continent 
from east to west. His book on Masailand is one 
of the most fascinating records of travel in the 
English language, and its charm is enhanced not 
only by the modesty of the author, but by his 
singular gentleness towards the natives; for he 
could boast that from first to last, in all the jour- 
neyings and in all his perils, he had never shed a 
drop of native blood—no common record even for 
a humane explorer. 








